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men  as  well  as  Oxford  men  every  way  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  practicability  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Temple  ; their 
probable  effect  on  grammar  schools  is  presented  in  a striking 
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readiness  of  the  promoters  of  the  West  of  England  Examination 
to  co-operate  with  the  Universities  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  p.  63. 
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mittee of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  by  the  Secretary,  in  company 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  documentary  matter  contained  in  the  following  pages  is 
extracted  from  a journal  which  in  a few  days  will  be  on  the  tables 
of  about  a thousand  farmers  in  the  West  of  England.  1 hese  re- 
marks are  prefixed  in  order  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  an 
experiment  which  is  being  tried  in  one  corner  of  the  island  under 
somewhat  favourable  circumstances.* 

A local  Agricultural  Society,  the  oldest, f it  is  believed,  in 
England,  has  been  extended  over  several  counties,  and  the 
stimulus  of  unrestricted  competition  has  brought  together  a 
number  of  persons  in  various  occupations  with  a common  object 
in  view.  A thirst  for  knowledge  has  been  excited ; and  a conse- 
quent sense  of  the  evils  of  neglected  education  has  been  awakened, 
especially  as  regards  the  subjects  of  language  and  natural  science. 
A few  persons  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  political  and  reli- 
gious, having  learned  to  act  together  and  to  trust  each  other,  have 
provided  a small  prize- fund, with  a view  to  put  to  a practical  test 
the  value  which  the  middle  ranks  may  be  disposed  to  attach  to 
certificates  of  the  progress  of  their  children  if  awarded  by  com- 
petent examiners. 

The  promoters  of  the  prizes  do  not  offer  education : no 


* It  is  right  to  state,  that  neither  the  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  nor  the  Committee  for  the  Management  of  the  Prize  Fund  for  Practical 
Schools  in  the  West  of  England,  are  responsible  for  these  Introductory  Remarks. 

f The  Society  was  established  in  the  city  of  Bath  on  the  8th  September,  1777, 
“ For  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  the  Fine 
Arts.”  No  particular  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  last-named  object, 
but  committees  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  for  “ Agriculture  and  Planting,” 
for  “ Manufactures  and  Commerce,”  and  for  “ Mechanics  and  the  Useful  Arts.” 
In  the  year  1790  it  was  resolved  “that  the  title  of  the  Society  stand  as  under — 
1 The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.’  ” This  title  appears  to  be  in  part  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,”  Adelphi,  London,  now  holding  its  hundred-and-fourth  Session.  The 
Highland  Society  in  Scotland  was  instituted  in  1784,  and  chartered  in  1787.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  England  in  1 79.3. 

The  present  arrangements  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  date  from 
the  year  1851. 

X Prizes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  a life  member- 
ship of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  are  offered  for  competition.  See 
Notice  I.,  p.  39,  also  p.  31. 
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attempt  is  made  to  found  Agricultural  Colleges  or  Middle  Schools  ; 
no  inspection  is  proposed  ; still  less  is  it  intended  to  protect  the 
interests  ot  existing  establishments  by  encouraging  a monopoly 
ol  education.  The  one  thing  that  is  offered  to  the  Middle  Classes 
is  an  examination  which  shall  test  the  success  of  the  education 
given,  whether  in  schools  or  elsewhere ; and  thus  at  once  give 
parents  the  power  of  discriminating  efficient  teachers,  and  teachers 
the  opportunity  of  proving  their  own  skill. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  the  regulations 
lor  moral  discipline,  the  habits  of  worship  (points  which  have 
hitherto  proved  a stumbling-block  in  middle-class  schemes),  no 
interference  is  attempted,  and  therefore  no  responsibility  is 
incurred.  That  is  left,  where  it  must  rest  at  last,  with  the 
parents. 

The  advice  of  able  and  intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  com- 
mercial education  has  been  sought  and  very  willingly  given. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has  most  kindly  acceded 
to  the  request  that  he  would  allow  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspec- 
tors to  act  in  concert  with  a Board  of  Examiners  whose  names 
speak  for  themselves.  The  value  of  the  co-operation  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Committee  of  Council  cannot  be  overrated ; but  it 
would  be  obviously  inexpedient  that  the  education  of  the  middle 
ranks  should  be  permanently  dependent  on  the  official  agency  of 
the  government  for  the  time  being. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  on  many  accounts  that,  as 
soon  as  the  evidence  of  a willingness  to  apply  for  examination  is 
sufficiently  established,  some  more  independent  and  permanent 
machinery  should  be  provided.* 

It  is  true  that  in  the  practice  of  former  years  examinations 
bore  witness  (generally  though  not  invariably)  to  an  education 
given  within  the  precincts  of  the  examining  Institution,  and 
therefore  implied  social  and  moral  training  as  well  as  instruction. 
Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a real 
want  of  examination  boards  accessible  to  persons  who  are  unable 
to  incur  the  expenses  of  University  residence.  Such  examination 
boards  are  the  London  University,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries’  Hall.  Such  is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  in  reference  to  schoolmasters,  and  the  Board  of 


* The  returns  of  120  competitors  (83  junior,  37  senior)  have  been  received. 
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the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  Society  of  Arts  again  is 
offering  its  certificate  to  a large  class  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ranks.  It  is  evident  that  these  examinations  are  in  request,  and 
that  they  exercise  a very  practical  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
candidates,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

It  may  deserve  serious  consideration  whether  our  elder  Univer- 
sities are  not  in  a position  to  render  essential  service  to  the 
nation  at  the  present  time  by  giving  an  impulse  and  a right 
direction  to  general  education,  which  is  very  much  wanted. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  their  regulations,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  peculiar,  and  that  collegiate  residence  is  a 
necessary  passport  to  an  University  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ; the  influence  of  social  life  and  domestic  discipline 
having  there  been  long  regarded,  and  rightly  so  regarded,  as  an 
element  in  education  not  less  important  than  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. It  may  not,  however,  have  occurred  to  persons  unconnected 
with  the  Universities  to  reflect  how  much  the  practical  character 
of  the  English  nation  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  liberal 
education  shared  in  common  by  a large  number  of  its  legislators, 
judicial  and  administrative  functionaries,  clergy,  and  men  of 
science  ; and,  on  the  other,  to  the  fact  that  learned  men  ai’e  not, 
as  on  the  Continent,  permanently  gathered  together  in  a few 
towns,  but  pass  through  the  Universities  into  the  country  to 
become  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  midst  of  the  practical  life  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  extend  more  widely  advantages  which 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  to  certain  pro- 
fessions. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  is  pushing  forth  vigorous 
shoots  in  various  directions ; but  these  independent  efforts  have 
a tendency  to  more  or  less  of  specialty  and  narrowness.  The 
demand  for  special  institutions  is,  in  part,  inherent  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time,  and  is  not  unreasonable ; but  it  is  well 
known  that  in  more  than  one  department  of  knowledge  the  great 
hindrance  to  progress  is  defective  preliminary  education. 

A career  of  almost  unbounded  usefulness  seems  open  to  the 
Universities  if  they  will  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Nation  for 
aid  in  supplying  a better  general  education  to  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  fortunate  position  within  reach  of,  but 
not  within,  the  Metropolis,  their  traditional  associations,  their 
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comparative  independence  of  pecuniary  interest,  their  connexion 
with  so  many  parishes  and  grammar  schools,  all  seem  to  point 
them  out  as  eminently  qualified  to  give  a healthy  and  liberal  tone 
to  school  education  as  a preparation  for  the  busy  occupations  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  life,  no  less  than  for  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  The  searching,  and  sometimes  painful,  dis- 
cussions through  which  the  Universities  have  passed  will  not  have 
been  all  in  vain  it  the  result  shall  have  been  at  once  to  vindicate 
more  iully  their  true  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  make  use  of  their  large  opportunities,  to  secure 
lor  them  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

V arious  projects  have  been  suggested  for  extending  to  the 
middle  ranks  the  benefits  of  residence  in  the  Universities,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  produced  much  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  a considerable  number  of  independent  collegiate 
institutions  have  sprung  up  elsewhere:  some  for  general  educa- 
tion, others  for  training  with  a view  to  medical,  agricultural, 
engineering,  or  other  special  pursuits. 

Attempts  to  establish  a standard  of  education  have  also  been 
made  on  narrow  or  interested  grounds,  which  have  entirely  failed 
to  command  public  confidence.  Still  the  want  of  such  a standard 
continues  to  be  very  generally  felt,  and  by  none  more  than  by 
independent  teachers,  -who  are  conscious  of  their  power  and 
fitness  for  their  work,  but  are  without  any  public  test  by  which 
the  result  of  their  labours  can  be  fairly  appreciated  and  made 
known. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  year  1832,  pointed  out  this  deficiency,  and 
the  importance  of  providing  for  the  middle  classes  “ something 
analogous  to  the  advantages  afforded  to  the  richer  classes  by  our 
great  public  schools  and  universities.” 

“The  masters  of  our  English  or  commercial  schools  labour 
under  this  double  disadvantage — that  not  only  their  moral  but 
their  intellectual  fitness  must  be  taken  upon  trust.  I do  not 
mean  that  this  is  at  all  their  fault ; still  less  do  I say  that  they 
are  not  fit  actually  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties : 
but  still  it  is  a disadvantage  to  them  that  their  fitness  can  only 
be  known  after  trial  ; they  have  no  evidence  of  it  to  offer  before- 
hand. They  feel  this  inconvenience  themselves,  and  their  pupils 
feel  it  also — opportunities  for  making  known  their  proficiency 
are  wanting  alike  to  both.  It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  our 
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law  that  it  has  no  secondary  punishments  ; it  is  no  less  true  that 
we  have  no  regular  system  of  secondary  education.  The  Classical 
schools  throughout  the  country  have  Universities  to  look  to : 
distinction  at  school  prepares  the  way  for  distinction  at  college, 
and  distinction  at  college  is  again  the  road  to  distinction  and 
emolument  as  a teacher  ; it  is  a passport  with  which  a young 
man  enters  life  with  advantage,  either  as  a tutor  or  as  a school- 
master. But  anything  like  local  Universities — any  so  much  as 
local  distinction  or  advancement  in  life  held  out  to  encourage 
exertion  at  a commercial  school,  it  is  as  yet  vain  to  look  for. 
Thus  the  business  of  education  is  degraded  ; for  a schoolmaster 
of  a commercial  school,  having  no  means  of  acquiring  a general 
celebrity,  is  rendered  dependent  on  the  inhabitants  of  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  ; if  he  offends  them  he  is  ruined.  This 
greatly  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline:  the  boys 
are  well  aware  of  their  parents’  power,  and  complain  to  them 
against  the  exercise  of  their  master’s  authority.  Nor  is  it 
always  that  the  parents  themselves  can  resist  the  temptation 
of  showing  their  own  importance,  and  giving  the  master  to 
understand  that  he  must  be  careful  how  he  ventures  to  displease 
them.”  * 

If  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  feel 
themselves  justified  in  extending  the  benefits  of  an  examination 
to  non-resident  candidates  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Temple  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Jeune),  under  special  conditions  as  to  age  and 
other  circumstances,  and  in  offering  some  such  title  as  Associate 
in  Arts  to  all  who  passed  the  examination,  those  ancient  seats  of 
learning  might  be  endeared  to  thousands  who  now  scarcely  know 
of  their  existence,  or  only  hear  exaggerated  reports  of  their  ex- 
pensiveness, little  dreaming  of  the  encouragement  and  sympathy 
there  held  out  to  industry  and  talent  unaccompanied  by  wealth. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  a distinction  would  be 
much  valued,  and  yet  be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  higher 
degrees.  The  Matriculation  examination  of  the  London  Uni- 


* ‘ Miscellaneous  Works  of  Dr.  Arnold/  p.  229.  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Penrose,  of  Exmoutli,  for  the  reference.  1 may  also  mention  that  the  subject  of 
Middle-Class  Education  was  treated  at  length  by  the  late  Professor  Hussey,  in  the 
year  1839,  in  a pamphlet  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  write,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  me,  in  reply  to  some  questions  1 had  addressed  to  him  at  the  time  lie 
was  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  ground  of  the  desirableness  of  the  members 
of  the  University  taking  an  active  part  in  the  question. 
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varsity  * offers  an  instance  of  the  principle  of  University  exami- 
nations being  applied  to  education  given  in  schools.  How  easily 
such  examinations  might  be  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  application  of  Local  Institutions,  is  shown  by 
the  simultaneous  examinations  of  all  the  Training  Colleges  under 
government  inspection. 

University  men  will  at  once  see  that  in  the  experiment  about 
to  be  tried  in  the  West  of  England  examinations  something  will 
have  been  done  to  familiarize  the  middle  classes  with  the  great 
practical  divisions  of  general  Education — Divinity,  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science;!  and  that,  under  the  head  of 
Natural  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology  have  been 
laid  down  as  the  general  groundwork,  herein  following  the 
arrangement  adopted  for  the  final  examination  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities. Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  have  been  omitted  as 
unsuited  to  the  age  of  the  competitors,  as  at  present  fixed. 

In  reference  to  Religious  Knowledge,  it  will  be  observed  that 
an  examinat  ion  on  a definite  basis  is  offered  as  a security  to  parents. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  attempt  is  made  to  generalize  religion  ; and 
on  the  other,  it  is  left  open  to  the  parent  to  decline  the  examina- 
tion in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  resort  to  other  examiners. 

Some  persons,  otherwise  friendly  to  the  general  plan,  have  felt 
compelled,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  refuse  to  take  any  part  in 
it,  because  the  certificates  of  all  ministers  of  religion,  however 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other,  are  received  as  evidence  of 
religious  knowledge.  It  is  understood  that  this  refusal  would  not 
be  persisted  in  by  the  persons  referred  to  if  parents  had  simply 
the  option  of  declining  the  examination  in  Religious  Knowledge, 
without  tendering  a certificate  from  another  quarter.  There  is 
also  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  latter  course,  if  adopted 
in  future,  would  be  even  more  satisfactory  to  the  Nonconformist 
Laity.  At  any  rate,  when  once  the  principle  laid  down  for  the 

* As  some  readers  of  these  remarks  may  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  and  exten- 
sive influence  of  this  examination,  some  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  London 
University  Calendar,  and  inserted  below,  p.  28.  The  examination  papers  for 
1856  are  contained  in  the  Calendar  (Taylor  and  Francis,  price  3s.),  by  reference 
to  which  the  reader  can  form  his  own  conclusions. 

f If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  division  is  not  logical,  the  fact  will  not  be 
disputed : the  justification  rests  on  practical  grounds  (see  Note,  p.  46).  The  moral 
and  social  sciences  are  not  included.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a practical  liue  between 
pure,  applied,  and  sesthetical  science  ; nor  can  the  term  practical  science  be  strictly 
maintained.  Art  rather  belongs  by  right  to  apprenticeship  than  to  education  ; but 
any  one  who  has  ever  arranged  his  library  knows  that  he  must  not  be  frightened 
out  of  practical  convenience  by  the  terror  of  a “cross  division.” 
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Universities  by  Parliament  has  been  accepted,  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  work  out  details  in  a plan  which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  offer  a system  of  Education,  but  only  examination  in  the 
results  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Classical  Scholarship  or  Higher 
Mathematics  can  be  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  by  those  who 
are  destined  to  enter  into  business  at  or  before  the  age  at  which 
University  residence  usually  commences.  But  there  is  a daily 
increasing  disposition  in  the  middle  ranks  to  recognise  in 
the  Elementary  Study  of  Language,  or  of  Mathematical  Rea- 
soning, a better  preparation  for  the  practical  occupations  of  life 
than  what  has  hitherto  passed  under  the  name  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation ;*  and  many  excellent  teachers  would  welcome  any  support 
to  their  own  conscientious  convictions  on  this  subject  which  they 
could  obtain  without  compromise  to  their  independent  course  of 
action. 

There  is  one  special  subject  to  which  a moment’s  attention  is 
requested,  that  of  Art — one  of  immense  importance  in  a densely- 
peopled,  highly-civilized  country.  In  the  proposed  examination, 
prizes  are  offered  to  encourage  the  study  of  Art,  both  as  a branch 
of  mental  Education  and  as  a means  of  material  and  economical 
advancement. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  those  with  whom  it  rests  to  adapt 
the  Universities  to  the  present  wants  of  the  English  people,  that 
the  Universities  might  render  great  assistance  to  the  people  at 
large  in  this  matter  of  Art.  It  is  one  far  too  important  to  England 
to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  a Liberal  Education.  Moreover,  it 


* “ The  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that  for  those  who  are  to  deal  with 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  men  (such  as  public  men  and  the  members  of  the 
higher  professions),  Language  is  the  first  instrument  of  mental  discipline ; a 
general  acquaintance  with  Science  being  superadded  with  advantage  to  those  who 
have  been  well  trained,  as  a means  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  their  interests:  but 
for  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  spent  in  supplying  the  material  wants  of  their 
fellow  men,  calculation,  that  is  Mathematical  Training,  and  Physical  Science, 
should  take  the  precedence  ; while  to  them  Literature  is  important,  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  widening  their  sympathy  and  linking  them  by  common  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  other  men. 

“ The  objects  aimed  at  by  these  Prizes  are, — 1st,  to  support  those  Instructors 
who  strive  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  practical  life,  by  giving  them  a firm  and 
intelligent  hold  of  great  principles  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  who  have  the 
courage  to  despise  technicalities  which  enfeeble  and  contract  the  mind,  as  well  as 
showy  attainments  which  lay  no  solid  foundation  for  experience ; and  2ndly,  to 
disseminate  among  the  young  a healthy  taste  for  good  literature,  which  may  make 
their  education  more  attractive  and  add  to  their  pleasure  in  after  life.” — [Extracted 
from  an  explanatory  paper  circulated  with  the  original  Prospectus  of  the  West  of 
England  Prize  Scheme,  before  the  Committee  was  formed.] 
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implies  no  disrespect  to  the  able  gentlemen  who  direct  the  ma- 
chinery of  Marlborough  House,  still  less  to  the  distinguished 
Artists  whose  works  are  an  honour  to  our  time,  to  say  that  the 
most  elaborate  technical  system,  and  the  most  original  work  of 
the  studio,  do  not  supply  all  the  nation  requires.  The  Study  of 
the  History  and  Practice  of  Art,  in  connexion  with  the  other 
branches  of  mental  cultivation,  in  an  atmosphere  removed  from 
the  hurried  life  of  the  Metropolis,  is  still  a want  of  our  time. 
There  are  members  of  the  Universities  competent  to  the  task  of 
aiding  such  study,  and  willing  to  undertake  it. 

It  is  a fact  of  some  significance  that  within  the  bosom  of  the 
two  Universities  individuals  originated  independent  movements 
in  Architecture  which  have  produced  a lasting  effect  over  the 
whole  country,  and  yet,  while  it  is  not  thought  unsuitable  for  a 
place  of  General  Education  to  give  lectures  on  Law,  on  Political 
Economy,  on  Music,  and  on  Agriculture,  Art  * is  practically  unre- 
presented except  by  buildings  and  collections  of  inestimable  value. 

With  regard  to  Science  generally,  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
advantages  which  the  Universities  possess  for  giving  a useful 
direction  to  local  efforts  throughout  the  land.  But  perhaps  few 
persons,  not  immediately  interested,  are  aware  what  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  efforts  and  liberality  of  individuals  for  en- 
abling the  Universities  to  deal  successfully  with  Science  as  a 
branch  of  General  Education.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that,  whatever  may  be  required  of  them  in  this  direction,  they  will 
be  found  equal  to  the  task,  and  that  without  any  detriment  to 
those  studies  which  may  still  demand  their  first  care. 

There  never  was  a time  when  the  value  of  University  training 
was  more  generally  recognised  by  those  to  whom  it  is  directly 
accessible. 

Insuperable  difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way  of  attracting 
lars:e  numbers  of  Students  from  the  middle  ranks  to  reside  in  the 
Universities,  and  the  attempt  may  even  be  undesirable. 

Do  the  same  objections  apply  to  a proposal  for  expanding  the 
circle  of  examinations,  so  as  to  help  the  heads  of  families  to  dis- 
tinguish between  solid  and  superficial  instruction  given  in  schools? 

Considering  the  inevitable  effects  which  must  ensue  from  the 


* Note  to  Second  Edition. — When  1 wrote  these  words  I was  not  aware  of  the 
Disney  Professorship  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge. 
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general  cultivation  of  Physical  Science,  and  from  the  creation  ot 
a new  race  of  Schoolmasters,  any  proposal  having  for  its  object 
to  bind  together  active  intellects  of  different  classes  will  doubtless 
receive  such  serious  consideration  as  it  may  seem  to  deserve. 

T.  D.  Acland,  junr. 

Sprydoncote,  Exeter,  April  25,  1857. 


[1.]  Two  Letters  from  the  Rev.  F.  Temple,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  IT.  M.  Inspector , to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune,  Master 
of  Pembroke  College , Oxford , formerly  Head  Master  of  King 
Edward’’ s School , Birmingham. 

8,  Iloyal  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  London, 
My  dear  Master,  April,  1857. 

I promised  to  put  on  paper  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
which  I had  with  you  in  Oxford  a little  while  ago  on  the  subject  of 
middle  class  education. 

The  education  of  the  middle  classes  suffers  at  present  from  the  want 
of  any  definite  aim  to  guide  the  work  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  from  the 
want  of  any  trustworthy  test  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
schools. 

That  the  result  is  unsatisfactory  all  who  know  anything  of  the  matter 
agree  in  proclaiming.  It  is  constantly  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that 
many  national  schools  now  give  a better  education  than  can  be  obtained 
at  schools  of  much  higher  pretensions.  The  masters  in  the  national 
schools  know  precisely  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  know  that  the 
Government  Inspection  will  almost  invariably  in  the  end  bring  into 
clear  light,  whether  or  not  they  have  done  it.  The  masters  who  now 
teach  the  middle  classes  have  no  means  of  knowing  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  They  are,  speaking  generally,  expected  to  prepare  boys  for 
what  is  called  business.  Now  this  is  so  vague  an  aim  that  they  may 
well  be  forgiven  if  they  miss  the  proper  means  to  reach  it.  But  even 
if  they  so  thoroughly  understand  their  duties  as  to  give  precisely  what 
is  wanted,  they  have  no  means  of  convincing  the  parents  of  their  pupils 
that  they  are  doing  so.  In  not  a few  instances  the  parents  are  misled 
into  preferring  what  makes  a show  to  what  is  really  useful,  and  I have 
known  a case  where  a very  efficient  master  was  driven  away  by  the  com- 
petition of  one  in  every  way  his  inferior,  simply  because  the  latter 
taught  a showy  but  quite  useless  kind  of  penmanship.  In  all  cases  the 
plausible  puffer  has  a most  unfair  advantage  over  the  thorough  teacher ; 
an  advantage  which  would  instantly  disappear  if  the  work  of  the  two 
were  brought  to  any  real  test. 

This  neglected  condition  of  the  education  of  the  middle  class  becomes 
more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  great  efforts  made  to  improve 
the  education,  both  of  those  above  and  those  below  that  class.  The 
Universities,  which  have  been  to  a great  extent  occupied  by  the  upper 
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class,  are  actively  engaged  in  improving  their  system.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spent  two  millions  and  a half  upon  the  lower  class,  and  is  still 
spending  at  the  rate  of  half  a million  a year.  But  nothing  whatever 
is  done  for  those  who  lie  between. 

And  this  neglected  class  has  a very  wide  range,  including  many  who 
are  socially  on  a level  with  some  of  those  who  enter  the  Universities, 
and  a few  of  the  more  active  minded  among  those  who  are  taught  in 
our  national  schools.  Here  are  to  be  found,  without  doubt,  the  great 
body  of  our  Voters,  of  our  Taxpayers,  of  our  Ratepayers.  It  is  obviously 
wrong  to  leave  them  out  of  sight  when  speaking  of  the  education  of  the 
country. 

The  remedy,  I believe,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Universities.  If  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  and  testing  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  which  I am  speaking,  I am  confident 
that  their  guidance  would  be  gladly  accepted,  would  speedily  remedy  the 
evils  that  I have  described,  would  confer  a great  benefit  on  the  country, 
and  would  react  most  beneficially  on  the  Universities  themselves  by  in- 
creasing their  popularity  and  the  general  sense  of  their  value. 

I do  not  think  any  complicated  scheme  is  needful  for  this  purpose. 
What  I should  propose  would  be  this  : — 

That  the  University  should  confer  some  such  title  as  Associate  in 
Arts  on  every  person  who  passed  an  examination  before  Examiners  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  or  by  a Delegacy,  as  might 
be  thought  best. 

This  examination  should  pretty  nearly  follow  the  precedent  set  by 
the  present  Final  Schools.  An  examination  of  a somewhat  similar  kind 
to  what  I am  proposing  is  to  be  tried  in  Devonshire  this  summer,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Acland  ; . . . . and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  classes  for  whicli  it  is  intended  proves  that  it  suits  their  case. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  obvious  advantage  in  the  University’s  following 
a University  precedent. 

I should  propose  then  a scheme  of  examination  somewhat  of  this 
kind — 

1.  A Pi*eliminary  Examination  in 

a.  Writing  from  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Parsing,  and  Ele- 

mentary Geography. 

b.  Religious  Knowledge  (if  the  Parents  of  the  Candidate 

desired  it). 

2.  Four  Schools  : — 

a.  The  School  of  English,  to  include  English  Literature  and 

Composition,  English  History,  the  Rudiments  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  Geography. 

b.  The  School  of  Languages,  to  include  French,  German,  and 

the  Elements  of  Latin. 

c.  The  School  of  Mathematics,  to  include  Practical  Mathe- 

matics, Architecture,  and  Drawing. 

d.  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  to  include  the  Elements 

of  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  and  the 

Sciences  connected  with  them. 
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Two  standards  should  be  fixed  : one  for  boys  of  15,  the  other  for 
boys  of  17.  The  title  of  Junior  Associate  should  be  given  to  those  who 
passed  the  former ; that  of  Senior  Associate  to  those  who  passed  the 
latter. 

Every  Candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion and  one  School. 

A class  list  of  each  School  should  distinguish  those  who  did  really 
well,  from  those  who  merely  passed. 

The  expense  of  paying  the  Examiners  should  be  covered  by  requiring 
a fee  of  about  5s.  for  admission  to  the  examination,  and  another  of 
about  2s.  6d.  for  the  testamur. 

The  examinations  should  be  held  annually  in  Oxford.  But  if  the 
gentry  or  local  authorities  of  any  place  asked  for  an  examination  to  be 
held  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  would  undertake  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  arrangements,  an  Examiner  should  be  sent  down  to 
them.  The  examination  should,  I think,  be  all  on  paper,  and  the  same 
examination  papers  used  everywhere  at  once. 

Now  such  a scheme  as  this  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  work. 
It  would  give  a definite  aim  and  a powerful  stimulus  to  all  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  class.  And  it  would  probably  bring  within  its 
operation  many  even  of  the  higher  class  who  now  enter  professions 
where  an  academical  degree  is  not  wanted,  but  whose  parents  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  school-work  of  their  boys  authoritatively  tested  if  it 
could  be  done  without  the  expense  of  a university  education. 

The  objection  which  occurred  to  your  mind  when  I spoke  on  the  subject 
was  a doubt  whether  candidates  would  present  themselves.  On  that 
point  I have  no  doubt.  But  I have  been  communicating  on  this  point 
with  several  persons  interested  in  education,  and  in  a few  days  I will 
again  write  and  tell  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 


The  Rev.  the  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 


Yours, 


F.  Temple. 


8,  Royal  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W., 
My  dear  Master,  24 th  April,  1857. 

I promised  in  my  last  letter  that  I should  write  again  and  state 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  I believed  that  such  a scheme  of  exami- 
nation as  I described  would  be  generally  welcomed  by  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  and  would  not  fail  for 
want  of  candidates  to  be  examined. 

I rely  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  plans  of  this  sort  have  sprung  up  spon- 
taneously in  many  different  places,  and  have  in  every  case  proved  suc- 
cessful ; much  more  successful  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  merely  local  attempts,  backed  by  no  commanding  authority,  and 
relying  simply  on  the  existence  of  a need  strongly  felt. 

Of  these  schemes  of  examination  the  best  known  is  that  commenced 
last  year  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1852  that  Society,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  proposed  to  the  various  Mechanics’  Institutes 
scattered  over  the  country  that  they  should  affiliate  themselves  to  the 
Society  as  a sort  of  centre  of  union.  This  was  very  generally  agreed 
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to,  and  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  of  those  bodies  entered 
into  the  proposed  union  ; and  while  by  this  means  the  institutes  gained 
a centre,  the  Society  gained  a means  of  acting  very  widely  on  the 
country  at  large.  In  1854,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  gentleman, 
the  Society  proposed  to  hold  examinations  for  all  members  of  these 
institutes,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  competency  in  a great  variety  of 
subjects  to  all  who  passed  the  examinations.  The  first  examination 
was  held  in  London  last  June  with  complete  success ; I was  myself  one 
of  the  examiners.  Fifty-two  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  a 
majority  obtained  certificates.  This  year  a similar  examination  will  be 
held  in  two  places,  London  and  Huddersfield.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
number  of  candidates,  but  we  do  know  that  it  will  be  very  much  larger 
than  last  year.  Nor  is  the  number  that  will  come  any  measure  of  the 
number  that  desire  to  come.  For  the  Society  was  repeatedly  pressed 
to  hold  examinations  in  other  places,  and  only  refused  for  fear  of 
breaking  down  by  attempting  more  than  its  organization,  not  originally 
adapted  for  such  a scheme,  would  allow. 

This  scheme,  you  will  observe,  though  excellent  in  many  ways,  does 
not  cover  the  ground  which  I am  anxious  that  Oxford  should  occupy. 
The  Society  of  Arts  examines  members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  the 
examination  is  planned  with  a view  to  adults.  An  adult,  if  he  is 
to  study,  would  generally  succeed  best  by  keeping  to  a single  subject ; 
and  accordingly  the  Society’s  examinations  are  broken  up  into  a great 
number  of  separate  divisions : a man  may  be  examined  separately  in 
history,  or  in  English  literature,  or  in  geography,  or  in  chemistry,  and 
so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  in  which  to  test  the 
work  of  schoolboys  ; and  indeed  the  Society  of  Arts  expressly  excludes 
boys  at  school  from  its  examinations. 

Boys  at  school  are,  however,  precisely  those  whom  the  University 
may  most  properly  make  the  objects  of  its  care.  The  University 
may  very  properly  do  what  the  Society  of  Arts  could  not  arrogate  the 
right  of  doing,  namely,  offer  to  guide  all  the  schools  in  their  work,  and 
to  stamp  that  work  with  authoritative  approval.  And  1 have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  reasons  which  brought  so  many  candidates  to  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  bring  very  many  more  to  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  None,  I think,  but  Uni- 
versity residents  are  unconscious  of  the  high  prestige  which  the  Uni- 
versity enjoys  in  the  country  at  large,  or  how  very  eagerly  any  title 
would  be  sought  which  implied  connexion  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  first  remark  that  has  been  made  to  me  by  numbers  of  persons  to 
whom  I have  described  the  plan  has  been,  “ If  the  University  will  do 
what  you  propose,  my  boy  shall  go  in  for  the  examination.” 

The  examinations  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  are  the  best  known. 
But  there  are  other  schemes  of  the  same  kinds  in  operation.  One 
which  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Acland  for  examining  boys  destined 
for  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  or  commerce  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, very  nearly  represents  in  its  most  important  features  what  I wish 
to  see  taken  up  by  the  University  and  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
It  is  intended  for  schools,  not  for  Mechanics’  Institutes  ; and  it  groups 
the  subjects  of  study  nearly  as  I have  done,  following  in  fact  the  pre- 
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cedent  of  the  Oxford  final  examinations.  The  proposal  was  not  made 
public  before  Christmas,  and  it  offers  few  inducements  except  a cer- 
tificate of  success  to  bring  candidates  within  its  range.  But  it  has  been 
generally  welcomed  ; more  tlian  thirty  schools  have  already  announced 
their  assent  to  it,  and  nearly  a hundred  candidates  have  declared  their 
intention  of  being  examined.*  Mr.  Acland’s  machinery  is  a Local 
Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  aid  of  two  Inspectors  from  the  Committee 
of  Council.  But  he  intended  his  proposal  as  an  experiment,  to  be 
followed  up  either  by  the  Government  or  by  some  other  authority. 
He  would  gladly  see  it  replaced  by  the  action  of  the  University ; and 
the  thirty  schools  who  have  agreed  to  send  boys  to  be  examined  by 
Mr.  Acland’s  Local  Board  would  certainly  be  at  least  equally  ready 
to  send  them  before  a board  representing  the  authority  either  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Acland  was  applying  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  aid  in  working  his  project,  another  somewhat  similar 
application  was  made  by  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  S.  Best  on  behalf 
of  a Board  of  Education  in  Hampshire.  This  application  was  refused 
on  some  technical  grounds,  but  the  scheme  has  not  been  dropped,  and 
in  some  shape  or  other  will  very  speedily  be  brought  into  operation. 

Similar  examinations  for  schools  of  a somewhat  lower  character  have 
been  organized  under  the  name  of  prize  schemes  in  the  counties  of 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  and  in  South  Wales. 
Others  are  proposed  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland.. 
In  all  cases  when  the  examinations  have  been  held  a very  large  number 
of  candidates  have  presented  themselves ; at  the  Staffordshire  examina- 
tions last  year  there  were  644  candidates  examined. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  these  schemes,  including  that  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  prizes  have  been  offered  for  competition.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  prizes  has  not  borne  any  proportion  to  the  number  of 
candidates ; and  in  the  second  place,  the  majority  of  the  prizes  have 
been  generally  offered,  after  the  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot,  by  persons 
external  to  it ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  similar  prizes,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  University  examiners,  would  be  offered  by  persons  desirous  to 
encourage  education  in  their  own  locality,  if  the  scheme  that  I propose 
should  be  adopted. 

I think  it  impossible  to  see  this  general  and  spontaneous  movement, 
differing  in  detail,  but  everywhere  similar  in  real  character,  without 
perceiving  that  the  Universities  have  here  a great  opportunity. 

The  organization  of  all  this  spontaneous  action  is  what  they,  and  they 
alone,  can  accomplish.  And  to  do  this  would  be  to  confer  on  the 
country  a lasting  benefit  only  limited  by  the  good  sense  and  tact  of 
those  who  might  be  appointed  to  administer  the  plan. 

But  I have  yet  one  further,  and  perhaps  more  forcible  proof,  that  I 
am  not  asking  Oxford  to  take  a premature,  and  therefore  a false  step. 
After  my  conference  with  you  the  other  day  I communicated  the  out- 


* These  communications  proceed  from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset,  but  chiefly  from  the  first-named  county,  as,  owing  to  local  causes,  it 
was  not  found  practicable  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  circulate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  so  extensively  in  the  other  two  counties — T.  D.  A. 
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line  of  my  proposal  to  persons  interested  in  education  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  result  will  be,  I have  reason  to  believe,  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  to  the  Hebdomadal  Council  from  several  large 
towns,  and  some  schools  and  educational  associations,  praying-  for  the 
adoption  of  a plan  of  the  sort.  In  bringing  some  of  these  petitions 
before  the  Council  I shall  hope  for  your  co-operation. 

Yours  ever, 

F.  Temple. 


[2.]  Letter  from  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
formerly  Head  Master  of  Winchester. 

Mr  dear  Sir,  New  College,  April  24,  1857. 

I thank  you  much  for  kindly  sending  me  a proof  of  your  forth- 
coming pamphlet  on  Middle  Class  Education. 

Your  plan  promises  to  confer  great  benefit  on  the  middle  classes  by 
the  improvement  of  their  education  ; and  the  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  I trust  will  be  found  practicable,  may  be  serviceable  to 

itself  as  well  as  to  them 

I shall  be  happy  to  do  what  I can  to  procure  for  it  a fair  and 
favourable  consideration. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  true  respect, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.  D.  Williams. 


T 3.1  Letter  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Cambridge. 

My  dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  May  18,  1857. 

Since  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Cambridge,  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  several  members  of  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion  of  bringing  into  connection  with  the  University  the  education  given 
in  commercial  and  middle-class  schools.  I find  a general  readiness  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  a disposition  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  way  in  which  such  connection  might  be 
best  established  and  maintained. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  use  what  means  I have  for  bringing 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  University,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  some  practical  measures  respecting  it. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

H.  Piiilpot,  Vice-Chancellor. 


T.  D.  Acland,  Esq. 
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[ 4.]  Extract  from  a Communication  to  the  Editor  from  Du.  ACLAND, 
Dr.  Lee's  Reader  in  Anatomy  and  Radcliffe  Librarian  in 

Oxford. 

April  24,  1857. 

Your  plan  for  encouraging  the  good  and  for  raising  the  inferior 
Middle  Schools  is  so  simple,  and  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  so 
certain,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  it  should  not  have  been  hit  upon 
before. 

If  in  any  way  the  scheme  can  be  connected  with  the  Universities, 
a double  advantage — both  to  the  Schools  and  Universities — will  cer- 
tainly follow.  All  the  active  minds  in  this  place  have  long  felt  that 
some  assistance  towards  the  education  of  the  Middle  Classes  was  due 
from  us,  and  that  their  increased  support  and  maintenance  was  to 
ourselves  almost  a necessity.  How  to  procure  the  union  was  the  only 
question?  The  methods  you  propose  will  show  the  way. 

We  have  lately  discussed  our  relations  to  the  mass  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  a committee  appointed  to  confer  on  the  subject  reported 
among  other  things — “ Your  Committee  is  further  of  opinion,  that,  in 
order  to  enable  a larger  body  of  persons  preparing  for  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  this  University,  it  should  facilitate  to  the  utmost  every 
arrangement  consistent  with  its  character  for  reducing  to  a minimum 
the  residence  and  expenses  to  be  demanded  from  the  mass  of  such 
students,  reserving  the  present  more  extended  course  and  the  higher 
qualifications  for  the  superior  grades,  or  more  ample  leisure,  of  a smaller 
number  of  the  profession.”  This  sentiment  will  show  you  the  desire  of 
many  people  here  to  extend  the  benefits  of  University  training  in  all 
ways  that  consistently  with  our  other  duty  we  are  able.  During  the  dis- 
cussions which  called  forth  the  above  other  resolutions  were  drawn  up, 
which,  as  far  as  the  study  of  medicine  is  concerned,  confirmed  your 
general  notions  of  the  functions  of  a University,  viz.  : — 

“ That  a good  general  education,  followed  by  adequate  scientific 
training,  forms  the  best,  preparation  for  successfully  studying  the 
Surgical  and  Medical  practice  of  Hospitals. 

“ That  this  general  education,  and  this  scientific  training,  together 
with  the  examinations  belonging  to  them,  are  pre-eminently  the 
functions  of  a University  such  as  Oxford. 

“ That  large  hospitals  with  large  populations  to  supply  them  are  the 
fittest  places  for  clinical  instruction. 

“ And  that  the  examinations  connected  with  this  clinical  study  can 
be  most  advantageously  conducted  in  the  metropolis.” 


Let  me  say  one  word  more  in  confirmation  of  your  remarks  on  Art. 
Many  of  us  have  long  felt  it  to  be  a serious  evil  that  we  have  no 
Professor  of  Art.  That  we  have  not  can  only  depend  on  a misunder- 
standing of  his  functions.  What  could  he  have  to  do?  is  asked  by 
some.  The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  single  man 

duties  nf  the  nffiee 
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mode  of  expression  of  human  thought,  ranging  through  almost  all  ages, 
spoken  in  every  country,  and  delivered  in  nearly  every  material.  Jn 
ui  dings,  on  medals  and  coins,  in  porcelain  and  earthenwares,  on  wood, 
ivory  parchment,  paper,  and  canvas,  the  graver  or  the  pencil  has 
recorded  the  ideas  of  every  form  of  society,  every  variety  of  race,  and 
every  character  of  mind.  It  may  be  confidently  said  the  office  can 
only  be  adequately  filled  by  one  who,  having  pre-eminent  mental  quali- 
fications, has  also  had  a thorough  classical  education  in  the  widest  sense, 
and  then  enjoyed  the  greatest  and  most  varied  opportunities  of  research 
and  observation,  both  of  Art  and  of  Nature. 

Now  think  of  the  national  evil,  that  our  students  have  this  never 
put  before  them.  What  a different  thing  the  public  opinion  which  judges 
of  our  Art  Exhibitions  would  become  if  our  patrons  when  young  had 
hung  on  the  lips  of  one  able  to  teach,  in  the  temper  of  a great  Artist, 
this  most  humanizing  of  all  aspects  of  human  life  ! 

Having  long  felt  this,  you  will  believe  what  pleasure  your  remarks 
have  given  me,  and  you  will  understand  how  gratified  I am  that  one 
of  the  students  in  our  Natural  Science  School  is  using  now  the  scanty 
means  which  for  a more  happy  day  I have  been  able  to  collect  in  the 
Christ  Church  Museum,  and  is  about  to  take  up,  as  part  of  his  work  in 
the  Physiological  School,  “ the  Development  of  the  Human  Form  in  its 
Relation  to  Art.”  I need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a fundamental 
and  very  difficult,  though  perhaps  a small  portion,  of  the  subject  in 

qUeSti0n-  H.  W.  A. 


[ 5.]  Letter  from  Rev . Harvey  Goodwin,  late  Hulsean  Lecturer , 

Cambridge. 

Mr  dear  Sir,  Cambridge , May  20,  1857. 

I thank  you  very  sincerely  for  bringing  under  our  notice  in 
Cambridge  a subject  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  subject 
may,  perhaps,  have  frequently  floated  before  the  minds  of  many  of  us ; 
but  you  have  brought  the  matter  to  a practical  issue,  and  compelled  us 
to  consider  whether  anything  can  be  and  ought  to  be  done. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  long  reflected  upon  the  condition  of  middle- 
school  education  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  to  a 
higher  standard.  What  Mr.  Temple  has  said  in  one  of  his  letters  is 
undoubtedly  true,  namely,  ‘‘that  many  national  schools  now  give  a 
better  education  than  .can  be  obtained  in  schools  of  much  higher  pre- 
tensions;” indeed,  so  far  as  education  has  been  made  a national  matter, 
and  supported  by  public  money,  it  has  been  apparently  done  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  salvation  of  England  depended  upon  raising  the 
poorer  class  of  people  intellectual !y  and  morally  above  the  heads  of 
their  employers.  Of  course  reasons  may  be  given  why  the  educational 
impulse  should  have  been  made  such  as  it  has  been,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  could  have  been  made  in  no  other  way  ; still  the  result  is 
such  as  I have  alluded  to,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  our  next  step  ought 
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to  be  to  restore  educational  equilibrium  by  giving  a fillip  to  the  class 
who  have  hitherto  been  the  most  neglected.  So  strongly  did  I feel 
this  ten  years  ago  or  more,  that,  as  Secretary  to  our  Cambridge  Board 
of  Education,  I endeavoured  (though  unsuccessfully)  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Board  to  the  middle  schools  of  the  district,  at  least  to 
such  as  might  be  ready  to  welcome  our  aid. 

Now  comes  the  question  which  you  have  practically  raised,  Can  the 
middle  schools  be  assisted  by  the  Universities,  and  how?  Leaving 
details  to  be  settled  at  a future  time,  I cannot  help  believing  that  a 
system  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  Universities,  and  having  all 
the  weight  of  character  which  the  Universities  could  give  them,  is 
perfectly  feasible,  and  would  be  productive  of  the  most  unspeakable 
benefits.  As  a guide  to  reading  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
such  examinations  would  be  invaluable ; examinations  are  in  fact,  as 
we  know  here  from  experience,  the  only  efficient  guide  to  reading  : the 
Senate-house  here  gives  the  law  to  tutors ; and  if  a good  examination 
were  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  the  schools  would  have  to 
model  their  studies  accordingly  as  a matter  of  necessity. 

Nor  would  the  competition  amongst  different  schools  be  an  unim- 
portant consideration.  Barents  would  naturally  regard  success  in  the 
University  examinations  as  a fair  test  of  the  merit  of  a school ; they 
would  select  schools  for  their  children  accordingly,  and — which  is  more 
important — they  would  have  the  means  of  knowing,  when  their  sons 
came  to  a certain  age,  whether  they  had  learned  anything  or  not. 

And  unquestionably  a certificate  of  having  passed  a creditable 
examination  before  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examiners  would  have 
an  estimable,  and  a very  considerable,  actual  money  value  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  I have  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  already 
several  banking  houses  in  the  City  have  made  it  a rule  not  to  admit 
any  clerk  who  does  not  bring  with  him  a Society  of  Arts’  certificate; 
and,  I think,  without  any  undue  conceit  of  the  standing  of  the  old 
Universities,  one  may  conclude,  d fortiori , that  a certificate  from  one 
of  them  would  be  recognised  extensively  as  a pass-ticket  to  commercial 
employment. 

In  such  ways  as  these  I apprehend  that  what  is  called  Middle 
Education  might  be  benefited  by  a system  of  University  examinations. 
In  so  saying,  I would  especially  guard  myself  against  being  supposed 
to  imply  that  by  such  means  it  would  be  possible  to  communicate  to 
the  middle  classes  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
No  examinations  can  be  a substitute  for  residence ; and  those  features 
of  University  life  Avhich  chiefly  make  Oxford  and  Cambridge  what 
they  are,  and  to  which  you  and  I probably  look  back  as  amongst  the 
most  blessed  influences  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  must  still  be 
reserved  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  several  years  to 
unbroken  University  study.  But  because  we  cannot  give  all,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  give  what  wre  can  ; and  while  residence  must  be  confined 
to  comparatively  few,  the  benefits  of  examination  may  be  conferred 
upon  a multitude.  But  how  would  the  schools  themselves  accept  the 
scheme?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  done  a good  deal  towards 
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proving  that  they  would  accept  it  most  thankfully  ; and,  upon  general 
grounds,  I think  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise ; and  that,  if  a few  only  saw  the  advantage  of  what  was  proposed 
to  them,  they  would  compel  others,  in  self-defence,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  plan.  Not  that  I imagine  that  our  schoolmasters  would  need 
such  influence  to  be  brought  upon  them.  I have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  upright,  conscientious  men,  desirous  of 
doing  their  best  in  their  highly  responsible  occupation,  and  I believe 
that  they  would  rejoice  in  having  such  a guide  as  a University 
examination  would  be,  and  would  accept  it  with  thankfulness. 

A letter  received  a day  or  two  back  from  my  friend  Mr.  Barry,  the 
head-master  of  the  Leeds  grammar-school,  suggests  that  there  is  a 
class  of  schools  not  included  in  the  general  name  of  middle  schools, 
which  probably  would  be  quite  as  ready  to  accept  assistance  from  the 
Universities.  Why  should  not  the  system  of  examinations  be  organised 
upon  such  a basis  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  schools  of  different 
classes,  and  at  all  events  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  grammar-schools  of 
our  towns  ? 

The  machinery  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan  would  be  very 
simple.  We  should  merely  require  a Grace  of  the  Senate,  appointing 
examiners,  and  empowering  them  to  grant  in  the  name  of  the  University 
certain  certificates  of  merit.  The  general  outline  of  subjects  for  ex- 
amination would  of  course  also  require  University  sanction.  I question 
whether  Mr.  Temple’s  standard  of  fees  would  be  high  enough  to  cover 
expenses ; but  this  is  a mere  matter  of  detail ; and  I think  that,  in 
order  to  give  the  plan  its  full  development,  or  rather  to  do  it  anything 
like  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  examinations  should  be  held, 
not  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  exclusively,  but  at  a considerable  number 
of  central  points  chosen  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  This  seems 
to  make  the  working  of  the  plan  portentously  large  ; but  I am  persuaded 
that  it  must  be  a large  concern , or  it  must  fail  altogether.  We  must 
consider  the  whole  of  England  as  the  field  for  our  operations,  and  must 
make  our  arrangements  accordingly. 

But  what  will  the  Universities  themselves  say?  or  rather  what  will 
Cambridge  say  ? for  that  is  the  question  to  which  you  will  expect  me 
to  give  an  answer,  and  to  ask  which  you  took  the  trouble  of  paying  our 
University  a visit  the  other  day.  In  the  first  place,  judging  from  the 
general  spirit  of  the  place,  I believe  that  a proposition  for  carrying  out 
some  such  plan  as  that  which  you  have  brought  before  us  would  meet 
with  great  favour  ; there  is  abundance  of  spirit  and  zeal  amongst  us, 
and  great  readiness  to  advance  education  in  all  feasible  ways : and  in 
the  second  place,  so  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  the 
question  over  with  individual  members  of  the  University,  I have  found 
that  the  plan  meets  with  attention.  I have  no  right  to  introduce  the 
names  of  those  with  whom  I have  had  conversation  ; otherwise  I could 
give  you  the  names  of  several  distinguished  men  who  have  spoken  of 
it  with  the  highest  praise,  and  have  said  that  it  is  “ exactly  what  the 
University  ought  to  do.”  Of  course  there  will  be  many  whose  caution 
will  make  them  hesitate;  and  it  is  quite  right  to  remember,  that  the 
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Universities  ought  not  to  put  their  hands  to  the  work,  unless  they  see 
very  good  reason  indeed  for  believing  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  it 
out  to  a successful  issue. 

And  I believe  that  there  is  a strong  sense  amongst  us  of  the  truth 
of  what  you  have  said  in  your  preface.  We  want  something  which 
shall  endear  us  to  the  middle  classes ; we  want  something  which  shall 
make  Oxford  and  Cambridge  more  than  mere  names  in  the  minds  of 
those  classes,  and  prevent  them  also  from  being  regarded  as  merely 
clerical  seminaries;  we  want  a wider  field  of  action,  in  order  to  make 
even  the  work  that  we  are  doing  at  present  more  effective  and  influen- 
tial. Nor  can  I doubt  that  one  of  the  effects  of  establishing  the  entente 
cordiale  between  ourselves  and  the  country  at  large  would  be  to  enable 
us  to  catch  up  many  a boy  of  talent,  who  is  fitted  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mental  exertion.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  Cambridge  boys 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  this  University ; if  there  be  a boy  of 
peculiar  promise,  the  influence  of  the  University  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
him  up  to  his  proper  level.  And  may  we  not  question  whether  Jeremy 
Taylor  would  certainly  have  been  what  he  was,  had  his  father  been  a 
small  tradesman  in  a provincial  town  ? 

AVIiat  I should  chiefly  like  to  hear  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
is,  that  the  movement  was  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  country  at 
large.  I tru  t that  the  Universities  will  not  be  slack  to  use  for  good 
any  advantages,  which  God  in  his  providence  may  have  given  them  ; 
but,  in  self-defence,  or  rather  in  defence  of  the  interests  committed  to 
them,  they  cannot  afford  to  fail  ; and  it  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  movement  with  favour,  almost  indefinitely, 
if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  by  documentary  evidence  that  it  was 
regarded  with  the  like  favour  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
Why  should  not  the  plan,  which,  I think,  has  been  adopted  in  one  or 
two  places,  be  adopted  generally,  namely,  that  of  memorialising  the 
Universities  on  the  subject,  and  requesting  them  to  extend  their 
influence  to  a department  of  education  at  present  lying  practically 
beyond  its  circle? 

I have  written  this  letter  in  great  haste,  having,  as  you  know, 
abundance  of  occupation.  But  if  you  think  it  can  be  of  any  service, 
as  coining  from  Cambridge,  you  are  welcome  to  make  any  use  of  it 
you  please. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Goodwin. 


T.  D.  Acland,  Esq. 
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[6.]  Letter  from  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Grammar 
School. 

My  dear  Sir,  Leeds,  May  21,  1857. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I see  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a system  of  Examinations  for  Middle  Schools  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Universities.  We  have  drawn  up  a petition  from  Leeds  stating 
our  views  on  the  subject : it  has  been  signed  by  many  who  are 
interested  in  Middle-Class  Education,  and  the  number  of  signatures 
might  very  easily  have  been  increased.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  such  a movement  would  be  welcomed  all  over  the  country  by  all 
Grammar  Schools,  Commercial  Schools,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  they  could  receive. 

The  Middle  Schools  of  the  country  are  left  at  present  to  go  their 
own  way,  and  are  liable  accordingly  to  alternations  of  activity  and 
decrepitude,  according  to  the  individual  characters  of  the  masters.  At 
this  moment  there  is  going  on  iii  the  most  important  class  of  them, 
viz.  the  Grammar  Schools,  a decided  and  general  revival,  which  is,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  signs  of  educational  progress. 
For  the  class  attending  these  schools  is  most  important,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  with  a slight  admixture  from  the 
classes  above  and  below  ; and  the  schools  themselves  play  a most 
prominent  part  in  that  fusion  of  classes  which  is  the  stability  of 
English  society.  It  is  a matter  of  every-day  experience,  that,  through 
these  schools,  boys,  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  or  working-men,  rise, 
by  force  of  ability,  to  a higher  rank,  and  hold  in  after  life  positions  of 
influence  which  they  would  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  can  give  such  a stimulus  to  these  schools  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  present  day,  will  be  of  great  value,  even  in  a 
national  point  of  view. 

Now  the  Universities  at  present  guide  us  very  little.  I have  200 
boys,  and  yet  do  not  send  on  an  average  more  than  three  every  year 
to  the  Universities;  nor  do  I think  it  likely  that  this  number  will 
increase  to  more  than  six  or  seven  at  the  outside.  The  mass  of  the 
boys  go  elsewhere,  to  what  is  called  “ business  ’’  chiefly ; and  we  have 
no  means  of  showing  whether  they  are  well  taught  or  not.  Nothing 
could  possibly  help  us  more  than  the  power  of  referring  to  “ honours” 
gained  in  examination.  There  are  many  reasons  in  my  mind  against 
Government  Inspection  ; it  might  be  forced  on  endowed  schools,  but 
I do  not  think  they  would  willingly  submit  to  it.  The  Universities, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  gladly  looked  up  to  as  our  natural  guides, 
and  they  would  be  able,  of  course,  to  supply  such  Examiners  as  must 
command  unlimited  confidence.  Whenever  they  think  it  right  to  open 
any  examination,  they  may  rely  on  not  wanting  candidates  for  their 
certificates  and  honours. 

The  advantage  to  the  Universities  of  taking  a wider  sweep  of 
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influence,  and  guiding  the  education  of  the  country  instead  of  that  of 
the  upper  classes  only,  would  be  very  great.  It  is  certainly  their 
peculiar  duty  to  educate  rather  than  examine ; and  if  the  proposed 
scheme  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  sent  to  the  Universities, 
it  might  be,  in  spite  of  other  advantages,  one  of  doubtful  expediency. 
But  1 feel  convinced  that,  on  the  contrary,  by  encouraging  rising 
talent,  and  giving  it  experience  of  educational  distinction,  it  would 
tend  to  make  many  go  on  farther  in  the  same  course,  and  aim  at  that 
University  career  by  which  they  would  be  proved  able  to  profit. 

For  all  reasons,  therefore,  both  as  a Cambridge  man  and  a Grammar 
School  master,  I feel  deeply  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  our  own  University  may  not  fall  behind  the  example  of  activity 
at  Oxford.  If  I can  do  anything  to  forward  it,  I should  consider 
it  a duty  and  a privilege  so  to  do,  at  the  expense  of  any  time  and 
trouble. 

, I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.  Alfred  Barry. 


[ 7.]  Letter  j.  om  Mr.  Templeton,  M.A.  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen , Principal  of  a Classical  and  Commercial  School  in 
Exeter. 

Dear  Sir,  St.  David's  Rill,  Exeter,  May  2,  1857. 

I have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  article  on  Middle  Class 
Education,  with  much  of  the  contents  of  which,  respecting  your  scheme  of 
prizes  for  Practical  Schools,  I was  previously  acquainted.  But  the  admi- 
rable letters  of  Mr.  Temple  are  new  to  me;  and  the  light  in  which  the 
subject  appears  to  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  leading  men  at  Oxford 
gives  the  whole  matter  a far  more  important  aspect  than  any  local  effort 
— earnestly  pursued  as  yours  has  been — can  invest  it  with.  For  a quarter 
of  a century  I have  been  a teacher,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  or 
more  at  the  head  of  the  largest  independent  school  in  this  neighbourhood, 
numbering  at  present  seventy  pupils ; I may  therefore,  I trust,  without 
presumption,  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  duties  of  a teacher 
and  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with  ; of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
parents  in  placing  their  children  at  school ; and  of  the  requirements 
necessary  for  fitting  a youth  for  the  engagements  of  after  life.  I know 
I express  the  sentiments  of  many  earnest  men  engaged  like  myself  in 
tuition,  when  I say  that  we  accept  with  thankfulness  the  efforts  you 
are  making  to  raise  the  position  of  the  instructor  and  improve  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes.  Your  scheme  and  Mr.  Temple’s  are 
so  identical  in  purpose,  and,  with  slight  differences,  so  similar  in  detail, 
that  I treat  them  as  one.  You  give  us  an  object  to  work  for,  a stimulus 
both  to  master  and  pupil,  in  striving  to  attain  the  object  held  out ; and 
if  the  Universities  would  sanction  the  scheme,  and  grant  some  honorary 
title  to  those  who  fairly  come  up  to  a fixed  standard,  a lasting  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  that  class  of  the  community  which  forms  the 
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backbone  of  English  society,  and  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  State 
mainly  depends ; from  which  the  higher  classes  are  often  recruited,  and 
on  which  the  labouring  population  chiefly  depend  for  their  subsistence. 
A'Ve  want  no  State  assistance  or  interference,  but  some  such  plan  as 
you  offer  us — a scheme  suggesting  a well-defined  course  of  branches  to 
be  studied,  with  the  names  of  good  books  to  be  used  in  our  work  ; and 
when  we  have  fairly  striven  to  do  our  duty,  an  opportunity,  by  a public 
examination,  to  show  what  we  have  done ; and  if  that  is  satisfactorily 
done,  a stamp  of  approval  on  the  labour  of  the  teacher  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  success  of  his  pupils  ; and  if  the  Universities  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  it,  some  honorary  title,  which  the  pupil  may  carry  out  with 
him  into  the  world  to  aid  him  in  after  life.  Mere  money  rewards  to 
successful  candidates — useful  in  starting  a scheme,  but  not  permanently 
to  be  looked  for — cannot  effect  this  purpose,  and  neither  sensible 
parents  nor  right-minded  boys  would  in  the  end  care  much  for  such 
rewards.  They  would  look  with  far  more  satisfaction  on  such  a title 
as  “ Associate  of  Arts,”  connecting  them  in  some  slight  way  with  the 
Universities. 

In  middle-class  schools  in  these  days  we  sadly  lack  a stimulus  to 
exertion  among  our  pupils,  especially  when  they  reach  the  age,  say  of 
14  or  15,  when  the  rivalry  for  places  in  a class  and  other  discipline 
have  ceased  to  exert  the  influence  they  did  in  earlier  days  ; and  many 
an  anxious  master  must  see  with  grief  the  apathy  felt  by  some  one  of 
his  pupils  at  an  age  when,  if  he  had  the  boy’s  hearty  co-operation,  the 
greatest  possible  good  might  be  produced.  Your  scheme  gives  the 
requisite  stimulus  ; the  youth  has  something  to  work  for,  which,  if  he  has 
fair  abilities  and  is  diligent,  will  bring  him  present  distinction  and 
possibly  future  advancement  in  life. 

I venture  now  to  make  a few  observations  on  your  own  and 
Mr.  Temple’s  schemes.  I have  read  with  delight  many  of  his  reports  in 
the  ‘ Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,’  and  also  his 
paper  in  the  ‘ Oxford  Essays.’  As  far  as  regards  encouraging  youths 
to  come  forward  for  your  prizes  who  have  left  school  and  are  desirous 
to  improve  themselves,  I think  you  are  right  in  holding  out  rewards  to 
those  who  labour  to  get  up  accurately  some  one  branch  of  knowledge,  be 
it  your  Department  A or  any  other.  Some  such  view  the  Society  of 
Arts  take  in  their  scheme  of  examination  for  adults.  But  to  make  a 
good  scheme  for  pupils  leaving  school,  I think  a general  examination 
ought  to  be  insisted  on.  To  allow  a boy  to  come  forward  in  one  depart- 
ment and  neglect  the  others  would  be  ill-fitting  him  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  might  encourage  a system  of  tuition  which  you  would  be  the 
last  to  countenance.  I,  therefore,  should  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress 
on  your  preliminary  examination,  and  should  like  to  see  it  include  good 
plain  handwriting,  correct  writing  from  dictation,  a knowledge  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geography  and 
History,  with  the  power  of  the  pupil’s  expressing  his  ideas  on  paper  on 
some  familiar  subject.  Then  proceed  to  Language  and  Science,  your 
Departments  B and  C,  and  expect  either  a fair  knowledge  in  both  or 
some  such  superior  knowledge  in  the  one  as  to  justify  shortcoming  in  the 
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other.  Some  subjects,  perhaps,  in  your  Department  D may  be  bene- 
ficially transferred  into  Departments  B and  C.  I mean,  for  instance, 
Commercial  Geography,  &c. 

The  practical  tendencies  of  the  age  will  allow  no  teacher  to  neglect 
instructing  his  pupils  in  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and 
some  portions  of  science ; parents  also  will  demand  the  rudiments,  at 
least,  of  French,  and  the  study  of  that  language  cannot  be  disregarded 
in  any  respectable  middle-class  school.  But  with  gieat  deference  to 
Mr.  Temple’s  high  abilities  as  a scholar,  and  his  most  extensive  employ- 
ment as  public  examiner,  I cannot  but  think  he  lays  too  little  stress  on 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  classical  instruction  in  our  middle-class 
schools.  Give  us  a boy  of  average  ability,  from  the  age  of  10  to  14 
or  15,  or  let  him  come  to  us  from  the  country  at  a later  period  of  life, 
with  fair  previous  training,  and  I conscientiously  believe  that,  without 
neglecting  other  branches  of  education,  we  can  give  him  such  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  as  will  open  his  mind,  and  very  possiby  be  a benefit 
in  after  life.  With  an  acquaintance  with  the  inflections,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  syntax  common  to  all  languages,  and  a few  special  rules 
peculiar  to  the  Latin,  such  as  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive,  the 
ablative  absolute  and  some  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  he  may  be  soon  taught  to  read  a simple  Latin  author,  as  Caesar, 
Nepos,  or  Ovid  ; and  the  power  of  translating  these  into  his  own  mother 
tongue  will  give  him  a command  of  language  he  never  before  possessed, 
and  will  improve  the  memory,  quicken  the  perception,  and  teach  an 
accurate  attention  which  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, whose  structure  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  dead.  Besides, 
in  mathematics  and  higher  arithmetic  there  is  often  a limit,  and  that 
not  a very  advanced  one,  beyond  which  a lad  cannot  go ; and  even  if  he 
do  advance  considerably  in  the  study  of  mathematics  or  science,  to  the 
neglect  of  language,  this  has  a hardening  effect,  and  fails  to  call  out 
the  imagination  and  many  of  our  highest  and  best  feelings. 

The  stern  realities  oflife,  and  the  struggle  to  keep  his  social  position, 
will  harden  his  mind  soon  enough  ; so  before  life’s  battle  begin,  let  him 
lay  up  something — be  the  store  ever  so  small — to  soften  and  humanize 
him  ; and  let  him  have  some  knowledge  of  the  classic  models  hallowed 
by  having  been  for  ages  the  medium  for  literary  instruction,  which  lie 
cannot  fail  to  take  pleasure  in  if  he  has  been  instructed  by  a master 
fit  for  his  duties.  I trust  that  in  no  scheme  for  middle-class  education 
will  a knowledge  of  Latin  hold  a subordinate  place.  Again  begging  to 
express  to  you  my  most  earnest  approval  of  your  scheme, 

I am, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

T.  D.  AcJand,  Esq.  James  Templeton. 
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[ 8.]  Particulars  relating  to  the  London  University  Matriculation 

Examination. 


The  Matriculation  Examination  in  Arts  of  tlie  London  University  takes  place 
once  a year,  in  July. 

Candidates  must  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year.  They  pay  a fee  of 
two  pounds. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  simple  equations,  and 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

Natural  Philosophy. — A popular  knowledge  only  required. 

Chemistry. 

Classics.— One  Greek  and  one  Latin  subject,  selected  by  the  Senate. 

For  example,  1857. — Xenophon,  ‘ Agesilaus  Livy,  Book  XXL 

,,  1858. — Homer,  ‘ Odyssey,’  Book  I. ; Terence,  * Andria.’ 

Also  easy  sentences  of  English  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  questions 
in  Grammar,  History,  and  Geography. 

The  English  Language. 

Outlines  of  English  History  and  Modern  Geography. 

The  French  or  German  Language. 

Candidates  are  not  to  be  approved  by  the  Examiners  unless  they  have  a 
competent  knowledge  in — 1.  Classics.  2.  English  Language,  English  History, 
and  Modern  Geography.  3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  4.  Che- 
mistry. 5.  Either  the  French  or  German  Language. 

There  is  also  an  Examination  for  Honours,  including,  for  example,  in 
Mathematics,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical),  Conic  Sections, 
Statics  and  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics  and  Optics.  Under  the  head  of  Classics, 
portions  of  the  works  of  about  sixteen  of  the  principal  authors,  with  Com- 
position. 

There  are  also  Honours  in  Natural  History  (including  Botany  and  Zoology), 
and  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

The  Candidates  who  distinguish  themselves  most  in  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  and  in  Classics  respectively  each  receive  an  exhibition  of 
30/.  per  annum  for  two  years.  The  Candidates  who  distinguish  themselves 
most  in  Chemistry  and  in  Natural  History  respectively  each  receive  a prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  5 1. 

There  appear  in  the  calendar  about  1600  names  of  undergraduates  who  have 
passed  this  Matriculation  Examination,  among  which  may  be  noticed  about 
60  names  from  the  West  of  England,  of  which  the  larger  number  are  con- 
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nected  with  the  following  institutions,  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur  in  the  list  of  honours  and  pass-men  : — 


Wesleyan  Collegiate  Institution, 
Taunton. 

Bristol  Baptist  College. 

Bristol  College. 

West  of  England  Dissenters’  Pro- 
prietary School,  Taunton. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 


Bristol  Grammar  School. 
Prior  Park. 

St.  Gregory’s,  Downside. 
Western  Grammar  School. 
Bideford  Grammar  School. 
Western  College,  Plymouth. 
Grammar  School,  Plymouth. 


Postscript. — While  these  pages  pass  through  the  press,  measures  are  under 
discussion  for  extending  the  London  University  Examinations  to  the  public  at 
large  without  requiring  the  condition  of  residence  in  affiliated  Institutions. 


NOTICE. 


The  Documents  are  not  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  issued. 

No.  1 shows  the  recognition  of  the  Scheme  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction. 

No.  2 gives  a general  sketch  of  the  Plans  as  laid  before  H.M.  Committee 
of  Council. 

No.  3 contains  the  Plan  as  originally  brought  before  the  Public. 

The  remaining  Documents  show  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  of  exa- 
mination : which  was  necessarily  gradual,  and  involves  the 
appearance  of  some  repetition. 

* 

Postscript  to  Second  Edition. 

Some  further  Documents  are  added,  showing  the  subjects  selected  by  the 
candidates  for  examination  ; their  probable  future  occupations ; the  support 
of  grammar  and  commercial  schoolmasters  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset ; 
the  pecuniary  support  of  various  classes  in  town  and  country  ; and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  contributors,  as  represented  by  the  Committee  presided  over  by 
the  Mayor,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Universities. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  EXAMINATION 
AND  PRIZES. 


1.  Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  AGRICULTURE,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  Taunton  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1857,  a correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Classes  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Acland. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  Taunton,  28th  March, 
1857,  notice  having  been  duly  given  by  circular  to  the  members 
of  the  Council,  it  was  proposed  by  Samuel  Pitman,  Esq.,  and 
resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  Council  have  heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  have  consented  to  co-operate 
Avith  a Committee  formed  at  Exeter  on  the  7th  January  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a system  of  examination  and  prizes 
for  boys  educated  in  the  West  of  England,  with  a view  to  employ- 
ments in  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

That  the  Council  fully  assent  to  the  opinion  that  skill  in  busi- 
ness generally  is  best  acquired  by  practice,  and  that  the  best 
preparation  for  practical  life  is  a good  general  education. 

That  the  co-operation  of  some  independent  Examiners  with  a 
Local  Committee  appears  well  calculated  to  secure  confidence  in 
the  results  of  the  Examinations. 

That  the  Council  learn  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  present 
more  extended  scheme,  as  well  as  in  that  laid  before  the  Council 
by  Lord  Ebrington  in  October,  1855,  several  Members  of  this 
Society  are  taking  an  active  part,  and  they  beg  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  an  Honorary  Life  Membership  of  this 
Society  to  be  competed  for  as  a Prize. 
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2.  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education , with 
Mr.  Lingen’a-  Reply. 

Spry  don  cote,  Jan.  23,  1857. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education  certain  Proposals  (pages  35,  37)  adopted 
at  a Meeting  held  at  Exeter,  on  the  7th  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a System  of  Examination  and  Prizes  for  Boys  educated 
with  a view  to  employment  in  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  and  to  express  the  hope  of  the  promoters  that  the  plans 
proposed  may  receive  assistance  from  their  Lordships. 

The  Committee  formed  on  the  7th  instant  includes,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  Magistrates,  Professional  Men,  Tradesmen  conducting 
extensive  business,  and  Practical  Agriculturists.  It  is  composed  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  of  Members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Many  of  the  promoters  of  the  Prizes  take  an  active  part  in  another 
Society  numbering  above  a thousand  members,  and  having  for  one  of 
its  principal  objects  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  subjects  affecting 
Agriculture.  Considerable  interest  on  the  subject  of  Middle  Clas* 
Education  has  been  awakened  by  the  operations  of  this  Society  in  the 
Western  Counties,  particularly  in  consequence  of  a memorandum 
written  by  Lord  Ebrington  and  published  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
together  with  a Prize  given  to  the  young  Farmer  who  should  pass  the 
best  examination  ; so  that  what  is  now  proposed  is  likely  to  be  well 
received  in  this  district. 

It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  many  persons  in  the  middle 
ranks  regard  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  a Standard  of  Education  for 
the  poor,  of  which  they  themselves  in  their  younger  days  had  no  ex- 
perience ; and  that  the  fact  of  their  own  children  deriving  no  benefit 
from  the  large  sums  expended  in  providing  a supply  of  trained  Masters, 
is  to  them  a source  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  stated  moreover  by  intelli- 
gent Masters  of  Commercial  Schools,  that  the  inducements  held  out  by 
the  Government  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Certificated  Masters  tend  to  limit 
to  an  inconvenient  degree  the  supply  of  competent  Assistants  for  the 
Schools  of  the  Middle  Classes. 

If  it  were  possible  to  offer  to  the  Middle  Classes  generally,  on 
moderate  terms,  a sound  English  education,  such  as  that  given  in 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers  under  the  inspection  of  their  Lordships, 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  hailed  as  a great  boon,  for  which  the 
annual  charge  would  be  readily  defrayed. 

But  peculiar  difficulties  surround  the  attempt  to  found  new  Institu- 
tions for  this  purpose  at  present,  while  other  causes  impede  the  en- 
deavours made  in  certain  localities  to  render  existing  Endowments  as 
efficient  for  the  desired  end  as  they  might  be. 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  that  among  the  exist- 
ing Masters  of  Commercial  Schools  are  to  be  found  men  of  integrity 
and  ability,  who  only  need  to  be  supported  and  encouraged  to  give  an 
education  at  once  solid,  liberal,  and  practical ; that  examinations,  such 
as  are  proposed,  would  in  some  degree  supply  the  required  encourage- 
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meut  without  provoking  alarm  as  to  undue  interference ; and  that  the 
principles  of  sound  mental  training  would,  as  a natural  consequence,  be 
better  appreciated  by  the  parents  of  the  boys. 

The  beneficial  influence  on  the  Elementary  Education  of  the  poor 
of  such  results,  if  attainable,  needs  no  comment.  That  such  results  are 
likely  to  ensue  has  been  shown  by  more  than  one  experiment  fried 
privately  on  a small  scale. 

In  proposing  a system  of  public  examination,  not  confined  to  boys 
of  one  class,  the  promoters  aim  less  at  the  advancement  of  any  particular 
Art  or  Science  than  at  the  improvement  of  general  education.  This 
view  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  several  most  intelligent 
practical  farmers,  who  take  a very  warm  interest  in  the  question. 

It  is  therefore  intended  to  require  a certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
general  education  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  receipt  of  a 
Prize  in  any  brancli  of  knowledge  ; and,  more  particularly,  it  will  be 
stipulated  that  Candidates  for  distinction  in  Practical  Science  or  Art  (D) 
shall  qualify  themselves  by  previously  passing  with  credit  an  examina- 
tion either  in  Language  (B)  or  in  Mathematics  (C). 

Every  Candidate,  for  whatever  Prize,  will  be  required  to  afford 
proof  that  his  religious  instruction  has  not  been  neglected.  He  will 
have  the  option  of  passing  an  examination  of  an  elementary  character 
in  Religious  Knowledge  (A),  to  be  conducted  by  Members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Lay  as  well  as  Clerical,  or  of  producing  a Certifi- 
cate from  some  Minister  of  Religion  in  whom  his  Parents  or  Guardians 
place  confidence.  With  this  qualification  the  Prizes  are  open  to  all 
alike. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Examinations 
should  be  conducted  by  persons  of  experience  and  sound  judgment, 
whose  friendly  intentions  and  impartiality  are  above  suspicion. 

This  character  would  be  most  effectually  given  to  the  examinations, 
if  their  Lordships  should  be  pleased  to  allow  such  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  as  they  may  appoint  to  co-operate  with  a Board  of  Ex- 
aminers locally  appointed,  and  to  report  to  their  Lordships  the  results 
of  the  examination  with  their  opinion  of  the  plans  proposed,  which  at 
present  can  only  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  experimental.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Inspectors  should  not  be  exclusively  Clergymen. 

The  Examinations  will  probably  be  framed,  as  far  as  circumstances 
admit,  on  the  model  of  the  Examinations  for  Training  Schools  under 
inspection,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  comprised  within  one  week. 

I am  desired  to  add,  that  Lord  Courtenay,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
together  with  the  President,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  and  the  Secretary, 
have  been  deputed  to  communicate  with  their  Lordships,  should  any 
further  explanation  be  deemed  desirable. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  D.  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

It.  It.  W.  Linger i,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Lingen’.s  Letter. 


Privy  Council  Office , London,  25th  Feb.  1857. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.  I am  directed  by  the 
Lord  President  to  inform  you  that  his  Lordship  has  instructed  the  Rev. 
F.  Temple,  who  is  personally  known  to  you,  and  J.  Bovvstead,  Esq., 
two  of  IL  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  afford  assistance  in  giving'  effect 
to  the  scheme  of  Examinations  and  Prizes  which  was  adopted  at  Exeter 
on  the  7th  ult. 

\ou  state  that  “the  Examinations  will  be  framed,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances admit,  on  the  model  of  the  Examinations  for  Training  Schools 
under  Inspection.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple  is  the  officer  by  whom  the 
great  majority  of  those  institutions  (for  males)  is  inspected,  and  lie  is, 
besides,  well  acquainted,  as  you  are  aware,  with  the  condition  of  the 
district  from  which  the  Candidates  will  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Bowstead,  sometime  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  officially  employed  in  the  inspection  of  British  and  Protestant 
Dissenting  Schools  in  the  West  of  England,  having  previously  acted  as 
one  of  the  Moderators  at  Cambridge,  and  as  an  Examiner  in  the  office 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Bowstead  will  be  at  liberty  in  the  latter  part 
of  June. 

The  Lord  President,  in  placing  at  your  disposal  the  services  of  two 
gentlemen  whose  time  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  in  constant  demand, 
for  official  purposes,  relies  upon  your  assurance  that  the  Examination 
will  be  confined  within  one  week.  His  Lordship  also  assumes  that  the 
entire  execution  of  administrative  details  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
promoters. 

The  Inspectors  will  be  ready  to  afford  general  advice,  and  to 
assist  in  setting,  and  in  estimating,  the  Examination  Papers ; but  all 
correspondence  with  candidates,  engagement  of  rooms,  arrangements  for 
attendance,  and  the  like,  must  be  conducted  by,  and  on  the  responsi- 
bility of,  other  persons. 

Every  expense  also,  of  every  kind  whatever,  beyond  the  presence 
of  the  Inspectors,  must  be  defrayed  without  charge  to  the  public. 

The  Lord  President  will  not  be  able  to  authorize  II.  M.  Inspectors 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  their  ordinary  official  duties  by  frequent 
journeys  for  purposes  of  conference,  or  heavy  correspondence. 

Should  such  a result  ensue,  His  Lordship  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  his  consent  from  the  plan. 

The  Lord  President  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  assistance  of  LI.  M.  Inspectors  permanently,  but  that  such  arrange- 
ments may  be  settled,  in  concert  with  them,  as  will  admit  their  attend- 
ance to  be  hereafter  dispensed  with.  Examinations  of  this  kind  were 
not  contemplated  in  creating  the  Inspector’s  office,  and,  although  his 
Lordship  admits  the  bearing  of  them  to  be  considerable  upon  the 
education  of  the  lower,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  middle  classes, 
nevertheless,  his  Lordship  would  prefer  to  see  this  indirect  benefit 
accomplished  without  the  extension  of  official  agency. 

Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Bowstead  may  always  be  addressed  at  this 
office.  As  Mr.  Temple  resides  in  London,  you  will  probably  find  it 
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convenient  to  address  the  correspondence  (within  the  narrowest  limits 
possible)  to  him,  as  often  as  it  does  not  concern  Mr.  Bowstead  only. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  R.  W.  Lingen. 

T.  T>.  A eland,  Esq. 


3.  Prospectus  and  Proposals  issued  by  the  Exeter  Committee 
(: referred  to  in  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Lingen). 

PROSPECTUS. 

A STRONG  and  growing  feeling  pervades  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  that  the  interests  of  their  children 
have  been  unprovided  for,  while  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  Education  generally. 

The  Middle  Classes  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  Education  of 
their  own  children.  They  derive  less  aid  from  ancient  endow- 
ments and  from  the  public  purse  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
community. 

Training  Colleges,  Certificated  Masters,  Pupil  Teachers,  Indus- 
trial Schools,  are  in  part  supported  by  the  Government,  and  their 
efficiency  is  secured  by  public  examination.  The  standard  of 
instruction  is  on  every  side  rising,  and  the  method  of  teaching 
made  more  effective. 

The  Education  of  the  Gentry  and  Clergy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  engaged  the  prolonged  and  serious  attention  of  Parliament. 
The  Public  Schools  are  tested  by  examinations,  the  Colleges  con- 
tend with  each  other  in  a race  of  open  competition,  even  the 
Universities  themselves  have  been  tried  against  the  world  in  the 
examination  for  public  appointments,  and  the  soundness  of  their 
training  has  been  nobly  vindicated  by  the  result. 

Thus  the  parents  of  boys  intended  for  the  higher  professions, 
and  the  managers  of  schools  for  the  poor,  have  every  advantage  in 
judging  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Institutions  from  which  they  have 
to  select  instructors  ; but  with  the  Middle  Classes  it  is  otherwise : 
they  have  no  such  opportunity.  The  parent  has  not  the  security, 
nor  the  master  the  honourable  independence,  so  essential  to  mutual 
confidence  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  scholar. 

Other  evils  might  be  spoken  of  in  detail,  but  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  on  what  every  intelligent  parent  and  every  upright  and 
competent  Schoolmaster  feel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  remedy 
now  suggested  is  founded  on  patient  inquiry  into  facts  and  into 
the  wishes  of  those  most  deeply  interested. 

Many  reasons  make  it  very  difficult  to  found  new  Institutions, 
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while  tliere  is  much  to  hope  from  the  endeavour  to  encourage  and 
improve  those  which  exist. 

1 he  present  time  is,  in  many  respec  ts,  favourable  to  an  attempt 
to  supply,  by  voluntary  efforts,  the  deficiency  which  has  been 
complained  of 

The  memorandum  on  Middle  Class  Education,  by  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a liberal 
offer  of  a prize  of  20/.  (which  has  already  been  once  awarded  and 
for  which  a second  competition  will  take  place  next  Easter),  has 
caused  much  attention  to  be  given  to  the  subject  in  the  West  of 
England. 

J lie  recent  pamphlet  on  e County  Education,’  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Brereton,  shows  how  much  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
thoughts  ol  one  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  agriculturist.  Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  refer  to  the  strong 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Temple,  IJ.  M.  Inspector  of 
Training  Schools,  who  was  himself  educated  in  a Devonshire 
School. 

“ The  one  thing  which  the  middle  classes  want , and  which  they  cannot  get 
without  help,  is  organization.  Let  the  schools  remain  self-supporting,  but 
let  the  systematic  action  introduced  by  the  Government  into  the  working  of 
elementary  schools  be  extended  to  theirs  ; let  inspectors  visit  and  examine  ; let 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  be  founded  ; let  first-rate  teachers  be  distinguished  ; 
let  the  nation  give  as  much  money  as  will  organize  these  schools  into  a system, 
and  50,000 1.  a-year  would  completely  do  it,  and  the  middle  classes  can  do  the 
rest  for  themselves.” 

The  general  arrangement  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education  with  reference  to  different  religious 
communities,  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  accepted  as  the 
wisest  course  to  be  taken  under  present  circumstances.  It  seems 
desirable  (assuming  this  arrangement  as  a basis),  to  try  how  far 
the  system  of  public  examinations,  so  successful  in  other  cases, 
may  serve  to  distinguish  among  what  are  called  Commercial 
Schools  those  which  afford  an  Education  at  once  solid,  liberal, 
and  practical. 

The  Schools  intended  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  Charity  Schools 
supported  by.  the  benevolent  for  the  children  of  labourers ; nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  Schools  in  which  the  Classical  Languages  are 
taught  with  a direct  reference  to  the  Universities.  No  absolute 
rule,  however,  defining  or  excluding  particular  schools,  need  be 
laid  down ; but  the  examination  should  be  carefully  framed  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  intermediate  class,  namely,  the  em- 
ployers of  labourers  carrying  on  business  with  a view  to  profit,  &c. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  examination  cannot 
secure  religious  and  moral  principles.  What  examination  can  and 
ought  to  do  lor  a boy  is  to  ascertain — first,  whether  he  has  learned 
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anything  accurately  ; secondly,  whether  his  powers  of  mind  have 
been  called  out  and  strengthened,  so  that  he  can  apply  what  he 
knows  to  the  business  of  his  life. 

Let  examinations  be  strictly  confined  to  this,  their  legitimate 
object,  and  many  grounds  of  serious  difference  and  fears  of  too 
much  interference  may  be  removed. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  by  a few  gentlemen,  concurring  gene- 
rally in  the  truth  of  the  above  statements,  and  impressed  with  the 
desirableness  of  an  immediate  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  to  offer  Prizes  for  competition  in  the  West  of  England, 
as  an  experiment,  for  a limited  period,  in  the  conviction  that,  if 
the  attempt  meets  with  general  approbation,  it  will  be  taken  up 
on  a larger  scale. 


PROPOSALS. 

1.  That  Prizes  be  offered  for  competition  to  Boys  educated  in 
the  West  of  England,  with  a view  to  employments  in  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

2.  The  boys  will  be  examined  in  two  divisions : the  age  of  the 
boys  in  the  senior  division  not  to  exceed  18  ; in  the  junior  division 
not  to  exceed  15  years. 

3.  The  object  aimed  at  is  a good  general  education,  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  opinion  of  Englishmen,  that  skill  in 
Farming,  Handicraft,  and  Trade,  is  best  acquired  by  practice. 

4.  Prizes  will  be  offered  in  these  departments : — 

a.  Religious  Knowledge. 

b.  Language  and  Literature. 

c.  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic. 

d.  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

a.  Religious  Knowledge. 

The  Examination  in  this  department  will  be  conducted  by 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Lay  as  well  as  Clerical. 

b.  Language. 

English  Grammar.  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Writing  from 

Dictation. 

Latin,  with  special  reference  to  the  English  Language. 

Modern  Languages. 

Some  work  of  a Standard  English  Author. 

Geography  in  connection  with  History. 

c.  Mathematics. 

The  Principles  of  Arithmetic.  Elements  of  Algebra. 
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Geometry.  T rigonometry. 

General  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Principles  of  Perspective. 

d.  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

Mechanics  in  their  application  to  Construction  and  Mechanism. 

Chemistry  in  connection  with  the  Arts  or  Agriculture. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Mensuration,  Engineering,  and  Surveying. 

The  Principles  of  Trade,  including  Book-keeping. 

Geography  in  connection  with  Commerce. 

Architecture,  Drawing,  Music. 

5.  No  boy  will  be  excluded  from  competing  for  any  of  the 
Prizes  on  the  ground  of  the  religious  opinions  of  his  parents  ; but 
every  Competitor  for  any  Prize  will  be  required  to  show  that  he 
is  not  wholly  ignorant  on  this  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
either  by  answering  a reasonable  number  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  Prizes  in  Religious  Knowledge,  or  by  producing  a 
Certificate  from  some  Minister  of  Religion  in  whom  his  parents 
or  guardians  place  confidence,  together  with  a letter  from  them 
declining  the  examination  in  Department  A. 

6.  Every  Competitor  will  be  required  to  show  that  he  can 
write  well  and  spell  correctly,  and  work  the  ordinary  Pules  of 
Arithmetic.  Competitors  may  select  their  subjects  in  each  de- 
partment, and  accuracy  in  a few  subjects  will  be  valued  more 
highly  than  a superficial  acquaintance  with  several. 

7.  The  first  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  Summer,  1857,  at 
such  town  or  towns  as  may  be  decided  on. 

8.  Successful  Competitors  will  be  arranged  in  two  Classes. 
Special  Prizes  may  be  awarded  to  individuals  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Examiners. 


The  above  Prospectus  and  Proposals  were  agreed  to  at  a Meet- 
ing held  at  Exeter  on  the  7th  January,  1857,  when  the  following 
Committee  of  Management  was  formed  : — 

Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  President. 

Thomas  Hussey  and  James  Pasmore,  Treasurers. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

W.  Harris  Roberts,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Lord  Courtenay  ; Hon.  AV.  AY.  Addington  ; Sir  S.  IJ.  Northcote, 
Bart. ; SirT.  D.  Acland,  Bart. ; Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Bart.  ; Sir  Frederick 
Rogers,  Bart. ; AV.  Buckingham,  Esq.  (Mayor  of  Exeter) ; T.  D. 
Acland,  Esq. ; R.  Bai  nes,  Esq. ; J.  Belfield,  Esq. ; J.  Carew,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Colson;  D.  B.  Davy,  Esq.  ; AY.  Dawson,  Esq.;  Mr.  Dinham ; 
R.  Dymond,  Esq,;  Mr.  John  Drew,  junr. ; Mr.  Mark  Farrant ; R.  S. 
Gard,  Esq.  ; C.  Gordon,  junr.,  Esq. : Rev.  Chancellor  IJarington 
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(Hon.  Secretary  of  Diocesan  Board  of  Education);  Mr.  T.  Hussey ; 
S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq. ; W.  Miles,  Esq. ; Dr.  Miller ; Mr.  R.  May  ; 
Mr.  R.  Marty n ; T.  Newman,  Esq.  ; Mr.  J.  Pasmore ; Mr.  W.  Roberts  ; 
J.  Sillifant,  Esq. ; T.  M.  Snow,  Esq. ; Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas  ; Joseph  Were, 
Esq. ; Mr.  John  Wippell ; Mr.  W.  Wippell ; Mr.  John  Widdicombe. 


4.  First  Notice  to  Competitors , containing  List  of  Prizes  offered 

and  General  Regulations. 

PRIZES. 

Prizes  are  offered  to  the  amount  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Guineas. 

Candidates  of  sufficient  merit  will  be  arranged  in  two  classes  in  each 
department. 

Junior  and  senior  Candidates  will  appear  in  the  same  classes,  each 
being  placed  wi'.'i  reference  to  the  standard  fixed  for  their  respective 
ages. 

Prizes  of  51.  in  value  (or  thereabouts)  will  be  given  to  all  Candidates 
placed  in  the  first  class,  of  whom  the  number  will  be  small,  probably 
not  exceeding  three  on  an  average  in  each  department,  or  twelve  in  all. 

Prizes  of  a smaller  amount  will  be  given  to  Candidates  placed  in  the 
second  class,  which  may  include  a larger  number,  perhaps  from  twenty 
to  forty  in  all,  according  to  the  number  and  attainments  of  the 
Candidates. 

Candidates  in  more  than  one  department  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
a Prize  in  each  according  to  their  merit. 

A Prize  of  the  value  of  Ten  Pounds,  in  addition  to  the  First  Class 
Prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each,  will  be  given  to  the  Candidate  in  the 
senior  division  who  shall  pass  the  best  general  examination ; and  a 
Prize  of  the  same  amount,  also  in  addition  to  First  Class  Prizes,  will  be 
also  given  to  the  Candidate  in  the  junior  division  who  shall  pass  the 
best  general  examination. 

The  Examiners  will  be  at  liberty  to  withhold  Prizes  if,  in  their 
judgment,  no  one  is  deserving  of  them. 

It  is  possible  that  Prizes  for  excellence  in  particular  subjects  may 
hereafter  be  announced. 

Qualification  of  Candidates .* * — Each  Candidate  will  produce — 

1.  A declaration  from  his  Parent  or  Guardian  that  he  has  been 
“ Educated  in  the  West  of  England  with  a view  to  employment  in 
Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  or  Commerce.”  (See  Proposal  1, 

page  37.) 

* After  much  deliberation  on  the  possibility  of  excluding  particular  schools 
from  the  competition  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  proposed  declaration  was 
adopted  as  the  most  effectual  and  just  method  of  defining  the  class  for  whom  the 
prizes  are  intended : Pupil  Teachers  aided  by  Government  are  understood  to  be 
excluded  ; they  have  an  examination  and  a career  of  their  own. 
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2.  Ihe  exact  date  of  Ids  birth,  duly  certified. 

3.  A statement  of  the  places  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom, 
he  has  been  educated,  and  of  the  time  passed  under  the  charge  of  each 
instructor. 

P reliminary  Examination. — 

All  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  writing  from  dictation,  in  the 
four  First  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  (if  time  permits)  in  reading  aloud, 
before  they  are  admitted  to  compete  for  any  of  the  Prizes. 

Competitive.  Examin ation . — - 

The  examinations  for  Prizes  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  papers  of 
questions  to  be  answered  in  writing.  Good  writing  and  general  neat- 
ness will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  answers  to  every  paper. 

Each  Candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Elementary  Examination 
in  Religious  Knowledge,  or  to  produce  a letter  from  his  Parent  or 
Guardian  declining  such  Examination  on  his  behalf,  and  enclosing  a 
Certificate,  duly  filled  up,  of  which  the  form  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Secretary. 

All  Candidates  for  a Prize  in  Department  D must  have  received  a 
Certificate  of  competency  from  the  Examiners  in  Department  B,  or  in 
Department  C,  before  their  answers  in  Department  D can  be  looked 
over. 

Arrangement  of  subjects  for  Examination. — 

The  following  outline  may  be  given  as  indicating  the  probable  course 
of  the  Examination,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
announce  it  before  the  Examiners  shall  have  been  appointed. 

The  Candidates  will  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  age  of  those  in 
the  junior  not  to  exceed  1 5 years,  of  those  in  the  senior  not  to  exceed 
18.  There  will  not  be  two  sets  of  papers,  but  every  paper  will  contain 
a variety  of  questions  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  so  as  to  give 
considerable  latitude  for  selection.  Boys  in  the  junior  division  will  be 
entitled  to  Prizes  by  gaining  a smaller  number  of  marks  for  their 
answers  than  will  be  required  from  Candidates  in  the  senior  division  in 
order  to  gain  a similar  Prize. 

In  order  to  encourage  sound  early  training,  the  Examiners  will  be 
requested  to  attach  especial  importance  to  the  elementary  examination 
in  each  department ; and  with  regard  to  the  higher  or  special  examina- 
tions, to  “ value  more  highly  accuracy  in  a few  subjects  than  a super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  several.”  (Proposal  6.)  Candidates  in  the 
junior  division  are  therefore  advised  to  prepare  themselves  especially 
for  the  elementary  papers,  though  they  are  not  precluded  from  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  higher  or  special  papers.  Thoroughly  good 
answers  to  the  elementary  papers  will  suffice  to  ensure  them  a very 
high  position  in  the  Class  list.  Candidates  in  the  senior  division  are 
advised  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a limited  number  of  subjects, 
taking  especial  care  not  to  be  disqualified  by  failure  in  the  elementary 
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examination,  which,  in  each  department,  must  be  passed  before  at- 
tempting the  higher  examination  in  that  department. 

First  Day. — Preliminary  Examination. 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  as  above  explained. 

Department  A,  Religious  Knowledge. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
together  with  the  principal  Types  and  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 

A knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  will  suffice. 

The  life  and  teaching  of  our  Saviour  as  contained  in  the  Gospels. 

A knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  will  suffice. 

The  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A (general)  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  Examiners  will  be  requested  to  confine  their  questions  to  such  portions 
of  the  Prayer  Book  as  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  to  lay  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  (see  Notice  III.),  and  generally  to  direct  attention 
by  their  questions  to  the  meaning  of  words  in  common  use  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  religious  books. 

II.  Higher  Examination. — Questions  to  be  answered  on  one  or  two, 
but  not  more  than  two,  of  the  following  periods : — 

The  History  of  the  Israelites  from  their  entrance  into  Canaan  to 
their  return  from  the  Captivity. 

The  History  of  the  New  Testament  from  our  Lord’s  Ascension  to 
the  end. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  death  of  St.  John  to 
a.d.  325. 

The  Reformation  in  England,  with  the  events  connected  with  it 
before  and  after. 

Second  Day'. — Department  B,  Language  and  History. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — • 

English  Grammar,  parsing,  analysis  of  sentences,  meaning  and 
derivation  of  words. 

Outline  of  History  and  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Some  questions  will  be  proposed  in  the  Elementary  Examination,  in 
answering  which  a knowledge  of  French  and  Latin  will  be  of  use  ; but  a 
creditable  examination  may  bo  passed  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
languages. 

II.  Higher  Examination. — 

After  passing  the  Elementary  Examination  in  Language  and  History, 
Candidates  may  select  one  or  two,  but  not  mere  than  two,  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  — 
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First  Outline  of  Examination. 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Latin  (with  Ancient  History). 

3.  French,  or  other  modern  language. 

In  English,  an  opportunity  for  original  composition  on  some  familiar 
subject  will  be  given. 

In  Latin,  the  object  will  be  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  Candidates 
with  reference  to  broad  general  rules,  rather  than  to  exceptions  ; and 
less  with  a view  to  future  scholarship  than  to  present  mental  training 
and  the  illustration  of  English. 

In  French,  as  in  Latin,  attention  will  be  given  to  general  principles 
of  Grammar;  but  the  power  of  using  French  for  practical  purposes 
will  be  also  tested  by  composition  in  that  language. 

If  Candidates  desire  to  be  examined  in  German  or  Italian,  they  are 
requested  to  give  notice  as  early  as  possible. 

Third  Day.— Department  C,  Mathematics. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

Arithmetic — including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Algebra — Elementary  Rules,  Simple  Equations. 

Geometry — Euclid,  Books  I.  II.  III. 

II.  Higher  Examination . — 

After  passing  the  Elementary  Examination  in  Arithmetic  and  Ma- 
thematics, Candidates  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  either  their 
further  proficiency  in  Mathematics  as  a Science,  or  their  acquaintance 
with  its  applications.  According  to  their  previous  studies  they  may 
select  either  of  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  continued. 

2.  One  or  more  of  such  subjects  as  Interest,  Annuities,  Measure- 
ment, Mechanics,  Navigation,  &c. 

Fourth  Day. — Department  D,  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  examination  is  to  call  attention  to  facts 
of  general  application  in  the  material  world  as  a foundation  for  special 
experience. 

It  will  include  practical  construction  of  simple  forms  (without 
Mathematical  proof),  common  properties  of  bodies,  and  Physical 
Geography. 

II.  Special  Examination. — After  passing  the  Elementary  Examination 
in  Science  or  Art,  Candidates  may  choose  between  papers  prepared 
with  a view  to  their  respective  future  employments.  Some  questions, 
such  as  those  relating  to  Book-keeping,  Building,  Machinery,  will 
enter  into  more  than  one  paper,  so  that  each  Candidate  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  answering  them : the  papers  will  be  arranged  under 
three  heads: — 
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1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

3.  The  Arts. 

In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  either  of  these  special  papers,  Candidates 
may  be  examined  generally  in  Music  or  Drawing. 


The  subjects  of  the  several  parts  of  the  examination  are  purposely 
stated  here  in  very  general  terms,  lest  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
named  should  cause  confusion,  or  give  rise  to  unfounded  apprehension 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  examination.  The  subjects  enumerated  are  not 
put  forward  as  a suitable  scheme  of  instruction  for  any  one  student. 
The  Committee  are  only  desirous  that  all  the  Candidates,  however 
taught,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  examined  in  what  they 
have  respectively  learned  : and  that  their  detention  at  the  place  of 
examination,  consistently  with  this  object,  should  be  as  short  as 
possible. 

N.B. — Further  particulars  (contained  in  a supplementary  paper) 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  together 
with  suggestions  as  to  books  by  which  Candidates  may  be  assisted  in 
their  studies. 

T.  D.  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

197,  High-street , Exeter,  February  17,  1857. 


5.  Second  Notice  to  Competitors , explanatory  of  Regulations , with 
further  details  of  Subjects  for  Examination. 

The  Notice  to  Competitors,  No.  /.,  contains  the  general  regulations  to 
be  observed  by  Candidates,  an  outline  of  the  course  of  examination, 
and  the  list  of  Prizes  offered. 

This  paper,  No.  II.,  is  intended  to  give  some  general  explanations  of 
the  intention  of  the  regulations,  and  further  detail  as  to  the  subjects  of 
examination. 

General  Regulations. — Great  difficulty  attends  the  attempt  to  define 
the  class  of  schools  from  which  Candidates  ought  to  be  received  : for 
the  present  no  such  attempt  is  made  ; the  intended  occupation  of  the 
Candidate  as  declared  by  the  parent  being  proposed  in  lieu  of  any 
definition  of  the  Schools.  The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the 
pow'er  of  admitting  or  excluding  Candidates  in  special  cases,  or  of 
laying  down  any  further  rule  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Candidates  should  be  pupils  in  a school  at 
the  time  when  they  offer  themselves  for  examination  : one  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  is,  to  encourage  youths  to  carry  on  the  work  of  self-education 
after  leaving  school. 

Preliminary  Examination. — This  is  merely  intended  to  discover  pal- 
pable deficiency  in  the  rudiments,  should  it  unexpectedly  exist,  in  order 
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to  save  any  Candidate  who  may  be  so  deficient  from  incurring,  with  no 
chance  of  success,  needless  expense. 

Elementary  Examination  in  each  Department. — This  is  distinct  from 
the  preliminary  examination.  The  value  to  be  attached  to  the  ques- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  so  high,  that  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  the  answers  will  secure,  at  least  to  boys  in  the  junior 
division,  a high  position  in  the  class  list. 

Higher  or  Special  Examination  in  each  Department. — In  every  case 
more  subjects  are  included  under  this  head  than  any  one  candidate  is 
expected  to  be  examined  in.  In  order  to  discourage  superficial  know- 
ledge, it  has  been  decided  that  Candidates  must  gain  a certain  fixed 
number  of  marks  on  each  subject,  or  the  marks  gained  on  that  subject 
will  not  be  reckoned  in  their  favour.  It  will  therefore  be  better  to 
answer  on  one  or  two  subjects  completely,  than  to  answer  imperfectly 
on  several. 

In  every  Department  a certain  number  of  marks  must  be  gained  in 
the  Elementary  Examination  before  the  answers  to  questions  in  the 
higher  or  Special  Examination  in  the  same  Department  can  be 
looked  at. 

In  the  case  of  Department  D (Science  and  Art)  a certain  minimum 
standard  must  have  previously  been  attained  either  in  Department  B 
(Language  and  History),  or  in  Department  C (Mathematics ;)  the 
Candidate  selecting  whichever  of  those  two  (B  or  C)  he  prefers. 

In  the  case  of  Department  A,  provided  there  has  been  no  failure  in 
the  Preliminary  Examination,  a prize  may  be  gained  without  reference 
to  any  other  Department.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  diligent  study 
of  the  subjects  included  in  this  Department  will  cultivate  the  mind, 
and  that  youths  who  have  no  time  for  secular  study  should  be  en- 
couraged to  improve  themselves  in  religious  knowledge. 

It  may  save  trouble  to  Candidates  to  point  out  the  effect  of  the  above 
regulations  on  the  Examination  in  each  Department. 

All  Candidates  in  A will  have  to  pass — 

1.  The  Preliminary  Examination. 

2.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  A. 

All  Candidates  in  B or  C will  have  to  pass — 

1.  The  Preliminary  Examination. 

2.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  A (unless  declined  under 

Rule  5). 

3.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  B or  C,  as  the  case  may  be. 

N.B.  No  Candidate  is  obliged  to  be  examined  both  in  B and  C, 
unless  he  wishes  to  compete  for  Prizes  in  both  those  Depart ments. 

All  Candidates  in  D will  have  to  pass — 

1.  The  Preliminary  Examination. 

2.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  A (unless  declined  under 

Rule  5), 
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3.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  B or  C. 

4.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  D. 

Except,  as  above  provided,  Candidates  are  at  liberty  to  select  any  one 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Examination. 


First  Day. — Preliminary  Examination. 

Heading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  as  above  explained. 

Department  A,  Religious  Knowledge. 

The  particulars  given  under  this  department  were  repeated  verbatim 
from  the  first  notice.  For  further  particulars  see  Final  Notice  below. 


Second  Day. — Department  B,  Language  and  History. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

Same  as  in  First  Notice. 


II.  Higher  Examination. — Alternative  papers,  one  or  two,  but  not 
more  than  two,  of  which  may  be  answered. 


English  Literature. 

Latin. 

French. 

Passages  from  works  of 
celebrated  Authors  to 
be  explained. 

Questions  as  to  the  times 
in  which  the  Authors 
lived — their  lives,  and 
other  works. 

Outline  of  the  history  of 
English  Literature. 

A passage  of  Caesar  or 
Virgil  to  be  construed. 

Grammatical  Questions. 

The  Accidence  and  a few 
leading  rules  of  Syntax 
well  understood  will 
suffice. 

Outline  of  Ancient  His- 
tory. 

A passage  of  French 
to  be  translated  into 
English. 

A passage  of  English 
to  be  translated  into 
French. 

Genders  of  nouns — tenses 
of  verbs,  &c. 

Third  Day. — Department  C,  Mathematics. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. 

Same  as  in  First  Notice. 

II.  Higher  Examination. 

1.  Arithmetic.  Properties  of  Numbers. 

Algebra,  including  Quadratics,  Ratios,  and  Logarithms. 
Geometry,  Euclid  to  end  of  Book  VI. 

Trigonometry. 

2.  Interest,  Annuities,  &e. 

Mensuration  and  Surveying.  '1  he  use  ot  Logarithms. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  treated  Mathematically. 
Navigation;  Popular  Astronomy  ; and  Mathematical  Geography. 
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Candidates  may  obtain  the  highest  credit  by  good  answers  to  either 
of  these  sections  1 and  2 ; but  as  it  is  not  desirable  in  an  examination  of 
this  kind  to  draw  too  strict  a line  between  pure  and  applied  Mathe- 
matics, Candidates  may  answer  questions  in  both  sections. 


Fourth  Day. — Department  D,  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — One  or  more  of  the  following  subjects: 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  (treated  experimentally),  of 
Chemistry,  and  of  Physiology. 

Laws  of  Colour,  and  practical  construction  of  Geometrical  Forms. 

Physical  Geography. 

The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  encourago  an  acquaintance  with  prin- 
ciples and  facts  of  general  application  as  a foundation  for  special  experi- 
ence. Candidates  in  this  department  must  have  previously  passed  in  B 
or  C (see  above). 

II.  Special  Examination. — Alternative  papers,  according  to  the  em- 
ployment for  which  the  Candidate  has  been  educated. 

See  general  remarks  on  the  higher  or  special  examinations  above. 


Agriculture. 

Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures. 

The  Arts. 

Chemistry  applied  to  Agri- 
culture. 

Buildings.  Machinery. 
Bookkeeping. 

Land-  surveying. 

Principles  of  Trade. 
Geology. 

Chemistry  applied  to  Ma- 
nufactures. 

Machinery. 

Bookkeeping. 

Weights  and  Measures, 
English  and  Foreign. 
Principles  of  Trade. 
Commercial  Geography. 

Qualities  of  Materials 
used  in  the  Arts. 
Principles  of  Construc- 
tion. 

Builders’  Arithmetic. 
Styles  of  Architecture. 
Principles  of  Ornament. 
Principles  of  Music. 

Either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  special  papers,  Candidates 
may  be  examined  generally  in  Music  or  Drawing. 


Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement  of  subjects 
is  adopted  with  a view  to  considerations  of  convenience  and  practical 
utility,  and  not  with  regard  to  scientific  'division.  Some  subjects  are 
therefore  introduced  in  more  than  one  Department. 

“ The  first  examination  will  be  held  in  the  summer  1857,  at  such 
town  or  towns  as  may  be  decided  on.” — Prop.  7- 

Further  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  examination  will  be  given  to 
all  who  signify  their  intention  of  becoming  Candidates  for  the  Prizes. 

T.  D.  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

Exeter,  February  20th,  1857. 
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6.  Third  {Final)  Notice  to  Competitors , containing  the  Names  of 
the  Examiners , with  more  exact  definition  of  the  limits  oj  the 
Examination. 


The  following 
Examiners : — 


gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a Board  of 


Rev.  F.  Temple,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Church  of  England  Training  Schools. 

J.  Bowstead,  Esq.,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  British  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Schools. 

Rev.  Chancellor  Harington,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education. 

Sir  Stafford  Henry  Nortiicote,  Bart. 

Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  formerly  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Engineers,  Pu-ney. 

Rev.  Robert  Walker,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy, 
Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Wentworth  Aoland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Dr.  Lee’s  Reader  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Oxford. 

Max  Muller,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  European 
Languages  in  Oxford. 

Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester. 

John  IIullah,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  at  King’s  College, 
London.* 


It  is  now  possible  to  define  more  exactly  the  nature  and  the  limits  of 
the  Examination  in  each  department. 


Department  A. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

The  Questions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  only  the  Geography 
of  those  places  will  be  required  which  are  mentioned  in  these  Books. 

The  Questions  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  will  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  usual  Sunday  Services  and  the  Catechism. 

II.  Higher  Examination. — 

The  Questions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  not  be  such  as  to  require 
critical  knowledge,  but  rather  such  as  to  test  whether  the  Candidates 
have  read  the  Bible  with  care  and  thought. 

The  Questions  on  Church  History  will  be  such  as  can  be  answered 
from  Burton’s  Three  First  Centuries,  and  Massingberd’s  Ilistorv  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  ; but  Candidates  who  have  read  other 
similar  books  will  find  no  difficulty  in  consequence 


* The  Committee  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  reckon  on  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Kichmond  in  the  way  of  advice  ; but  those  gentlemen 
are  not  responsible  for  the  arrangements  already  made  for  the  Examination. 
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Department  B. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

Seven  or  eight  lines  of  easy  English  Poetry  will  be  given  to  be 
parsed  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  be  analysed  on  the  method  of  Morell’s 
Analysis  of  Sentences.  The  Questions  on  Derivation  will  be  confined 
to  the  ordinary  Affixes  and  Prefixes. 

The  Questions  on  History  will  be  confined  to  the  three  or  four  lead- 
ing events  in  each  reign.  The  dates  of  these  events,  and  a very  brief 
statement  of  their  causes  and  consequences,  will  be  required. 

In  Geography,  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  draw  a Map  of  some 
part  of  Great  Britain  from  memory,  to  mention  the  chief  Trade  of 
some  of  the  principal  Towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Situation  and 
the  two  or  three  chief  Products  of  some  of  the  British  Colonies. 

II.  Higher  Examination. — 

1.  English  Literature. — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  one  (and  one 
only)  of  the  following  Books,  at  their  option  : — 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I.,  II.,  III. 

Goldsmith’s  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village. 

Cowper’s  Task. 

Passages  will  be  given  to  be  parsed,  analysed,  and  paraphrased.  Ques- 
tions will  be  asked  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  Book,  on  the  Author’s 
life  and  his  other  writings,  and  on  the  names  and  works  of  authors 
who  lived  about  the  same  time. 

2.  Latin. — Passages  will  be  given  for  translation  from — 

o o 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico. 

Virgil.  Georgic  I.  and  -ZEneid  I.  and  II. 

Some  words  from  the  passages  given  will  be  selected  for  parsing. 

The  Questions  from  Ancient  History  will  be  confined  to  such  as  can 
be  answered  from  Landmarks  of  Ancient  History,  White’s  Elements,  or 
any  similar  manual. 

3.  French. — A Passage  from  a French  Newspaper  will  be  given  for 
Translation  into  English,  and  words  in  the  passage  will  be  selected  for 
parsing. 

A Passage  from  an  English  Newspaper  will  be  given  for  Translation 
into  French. 

Department  C. 

I.  Elementary  Examination. — 

The  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  are  sufficiently  defined.  (See  First 
Notice.)  The  Algebra  will  be  confined  to  the  four  Elementary  Rules, 
Involution,  Evolution,  Greatest  Common  Measure,  Simple  Equations 
involving  two  unknown  quantities,  and  Problems  pioducing  Simple 
Equations. 
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II.  Higher  Examination. — 

The  Arithmetic  is  sufficiently  defined.  The  Algebra  will  include 
Surds,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  Quadratic  Equations  involving  more 
than  one  unknown  quantity,  Problems  producing  Quadratic  Equations, 
Ratios,  and  Logarithms.  Some  easy  Problems  will  be  set  in  Geometry, 
besides  Propositions  to  be  written  out.  The  Trigonometry  will  not 
include  what  is  usually  called  Analytical  Trigonometry. 

Interest,  Annuities,  &c. — Lund’s  Algebra,  last  part. 

Mensuration  and  Surveying. — Tate’s  Mensuration. 

Logarithms.  Chambers’s  Mathematical  Tables. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  I. 

Navigation. — Inman,  chapter  I. 

Popular  Astronomy. — Arago’s  Astronomy  by  Tomlinson. 

Mathematical  Geography. — Sullivan’s  Geography  Generalised. 

These  Books  are  merely  mentioned  as  defining  the  extent  of  the  exa- 
mination. Candidates  who  have  learnt  the  same  subjects  in  other  books 
will  not  find  themselves  at  any  disadvantage. 

Department  D. 

I.  Elementary  or  General  Examination. — 

The  Elementary  Examination  will  differ  in  purpose  from  the  cor- 
responding examination  in  the  other  departments : it  will  not  be 
elementary  in  the  sense  of  taking  a lower  standard,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  confined  to  general  principles,  and  not  touching  on 
special  applications. 

The  Questions  will  be  such  as  can  be  answered  after  a study  of  Tate’s 
Elementary  Course  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Wilson’s 
Chemistry,  Chambers’s  Physiology,  Redgrave’s  Manual  of  Colour, 
Hughes’s  Physical  Geography. 

II.  Special  Examination. — 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  ascertain  whether 
those  who  have  mastered  the  general  principles  belonging  to  this 
department  can  readily  apply  them  to  the  use  required  in  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  or  the  Arts. 

i.  Agriculture. — The  examination  will  embrace  Questions  on — 

1.  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling,  such  as  can  be  answered  by  aid 

of  a knowledge  of  Tate’s  or  any  similar  Manual  of  Mensura- 
tion. The  Principles  of  Draining  and  Irrigation. 

2.  Mechanics  applied  to  Agriculture  : viz. — 

a.  The  Mechanical  Principles  illustrated  in  Farm  Labour,  Farm 
Tools,  and  the  like. 

h.  The  construction  and  action  of  Agricultural  Machines,  as  a 
Pump,  a Threshing  Machine,  the  arrangements  of  a Flour 
Mill  or  of  Barn  Machinery,  Water  Wheels,  or  the  like. 

3.  Chemistry  and  Physiology  applied  to  Agriculture  and  Garden- 

ing : viz.  the  explanations  of  the  Rotation  of  Crops,  of  Manures, 
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and  of  the  modes  of  Housing  and  Feeding  Stock.  Some 
Questions  on  the  Theory  of  Horticulture. 

4.  Agricultural  Geography.  Under  this  head  are  included — 

a.  Such  a knowledge  of  the  chief  Agricultural  products  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  of  the  British  Colonies  in  particular, 
as  may  be  obtained  by  an  intelligent  study  of  Hughes’s 
Manual  of  General  Geography,  or  some  similar  book. 
h.  A knowledge  of  the  different  Modes  of  Farming,  and  the 
different  Breeds  of  Stock,  peculiar  to  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

c.  Some  knowledge  of  the  principal  Geological  Strata  of  the 
West  of  England,  and  of  the  Causes  of  its  Climate.  (See 
Whitley’s  articles  in  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Journal,  and  his  Agricultural  Geology.) 

5.  Principles  of  Trade— that  is,  the  Causes  on  which  depend 

Wages,  Prices,  Rents,  and  Profits. 

ii.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. — Questions  will  be  set  on  — 

1.  The  principles  of  Bookkeeping  as  they  may  be  learnt  from 

Chambers’s  Treatises. 

2.  Mechanics  applied  to  Manufactures.  But  as  the  thorough 

study  of  one  Machine  is  the  best  preparation  for  understanding 
all  Machines,  the  Questions  here  will  be  confined  to  the 
Steam  Engine,  as  used  in  Mines,  Factories,  Steamboats,  and 
Railways. 

3.  Chemistry  applied  to  Commerce,  to  include — 

a.  The  Chemical  processes  involved  in  Baking,  Brewing, 

Cider-making,  Dyeing,  Soap-making,  and  Distilling. 

b.  The  most  common  adulterations,  and  the  readiest  means  of 

detecting  them. 

4.  Commercial  Geography,  to  include — 

a.  Such  a knowledge  of  the  Trade  of  the  World,  and  especially 

of  that  of  the  British  Colonies,  as  may  be  obtained  by  an 
intelligent  study  of  some  manual  like  Hughes’s  General 
Geography. 

b.  A particular  knowledge  of  the  chief  Seats  of  Trade  and 

Manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
have  placed  them  where  they  are.  (See  Map  of  “ Occupa- 
tions ” by  National  Society.) 

5.  Principles  of  Trade  as  before. 

iii.  The  Arts. — This  will  embrace  the  useful  and  decorative  Arts.*  ' 
1.  Materials. — Questions  will  be  asked  as  to  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Timber,  Stone,  and  the  substitutes  for  stone; 

* It  will  be  understood  that  what  are  called  the  Fine  Arts  hardly  enter  into  the 
scope  of  these  examinations,  except  so  far  as  Drawing  and  Music  form  part  of 
general  education. 
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Iron,  cast  and  wrought,  and  other  metals  ; the  uses  for  which 
they  are  severally  adapted,  and  the  style  of  ornament  best 
suited  to  each. 

2.  Principles  of  Construction.— The  application  of  the  mechanical 

principles  of  tension  and  pressure  to  the  construction  of  walls, 
arches,  roofs,  partitions;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  parts  of 
each.  The  questions  will  be  such  as  may  be  answered  after 
the  study  of  Dobson’s  Rudimentary  Art  of  Building,  in 
Weale’s  Series. 

3.  Builder’s  Arithmetic. — Under  this  head,  Questions  will  be  set  on 

the  Modes  of  measuring  and  valuing  Work  done,  as  adopted 
by  Builders. 

4.  Styles  of  Architecture. — Candidates  will  have  an  opportunity  of 

drawing  one  of  the  orders  of  Classical  Architecture,  or  a 
Gothic  window  with  its  appropriate  mouldings.  Questions 
will  be  asked  as  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  styles,  their 
dates,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  with  regard 
to  the  different  purposes  of  structures.  Names  of  parts  of 
buildings  will  be  proposed  for  definition,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  free  hand  sketches. 

5.  Principles  of  Ornament. — Questions  will  be  asked  which  may  be 

answered  after  a study  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Redgrave’s 
Manual  of  Colour;  Field  on  Colour  (Weale’s  Series); 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  Propositions  on  Decorative  Art ; Lindley’s 
Symmetry  of  Vegetation.  The  answers  may  be  illustrated 
by  sketches  of  buildings,  furniture,  glass,  crockery,  or  by 
patterns  for  paper-hangings  and  textile  fabrics. 

iv.  Drawing  and  Perspective. — Simple  geometrical  forms,  such 
as  triangles,  oblongs,  circles,  ellipses,  to  be  drawn. 

Drawings  to  be  made  from  some  common  object,  such  as  a block 
of  wood,  a box,  a chair,  a table,  a leaf,  or  from  a plaster  cast. 

Some  common  object  to  be  drawn  from  memory. 

The  Candidates  will  be  at  liberty  to  select  subjects  for  themselves, 
and  to  draw  in  any  way  and  with  any  material  they  may 
prefer. 

A simple  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  a house  being  given,  to 
make  a drawing  of  the  same  in  perspective.  Explanations  of 
the  common  terms  and  principles  of  Perspective  such  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Illustrated  London  Drawing-book  by 
Scott  Burn. 


v.  Music. — Questions*  will  be  proposed  on — 

The  ordinary  musical  notation,  the  stave  and  the  intervals;  on 
the  keys,  the  fundamental  chords,  discords  and  their  resolu- 
tions, and  on  the  meaning  of  musical  terms  in  common  use. 


* Mr.  Hullali  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  will  be  ready  to  undertake  a 
viva  voce  examination  in  practical  skill. 
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Any  easy  piece  of  music  will  be  given  to  be  transposed,  analysed, 
or  harmonized. 

Most  of  the  questions  will  be  such  as  can  be  answered  by  those 
who  have  studied  Hullah’s  Manual  of  Vocal  Music  and  Gram- 
mar of  Musical  Harmony,  chapters  r.  to  xx. ; or  Burrowes’ 
Thorough-Bass  Primer;  or  the  first  part  of  Child  Spencer’s 
Rudimentary  Treatise,  in  Weale’s  Series. 

N.B.  Candidates  are  advised,  after  reading  through  this  Notice,  to 
read  over  again  Notices  I.  and  II.,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
what  is  said  about  the  elementary  examination,  and  about  the  im- 
portance of  not  attempting  too  many  subjects.  They  will  have  plenty 
of  answers  to  choose  from  under  each  head. 


The  Examination  will  commence  on  the  16th  June,  at  Exeter. 

Candidates  should  send  in  their  names  at  once,  that  they  may  be 
furnished  with  Forms  which  they  will  have  to  fill  up  and  to  return 
during  the  month  of  April. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  Candidates  from  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Somerset,  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Prizes. 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  that  the  Liskeard  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  resolved  to  grant  Two  Pounds  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
at  the  Examination  by  any  Candidate  educated  at  a School  in  union 
with  that  Board.  It  is  hoped  that  this  example  may  be  imitated  in 
other  parts  of  the  West  of  England. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  local  contributions  might  be  raised 
for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  Candidates  who  might  be  deterred 
by  the  expense  from  coming  forward.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  this  expense  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Masters. 

T.  D.  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

H.  Mitchell,  Curate  of  Silverton,  near 
Collumpton,  Assistant  Examination 
Secretary. 

Exeter,  March  14,  1857. 


The  following  List  is  intended  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
candidates  for  prizes  a few  books  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  in 
most  cases  of  remarkably  low  prices. 

They  are  not  put  forward  with  any  authority  as  text-books, 
required  to  be  got  up  for  the  examination,  nor  are  the  examiners 
in  any  way  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  the  matter  contained 
in  them. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  in  common  use  in  some  of  the 
best  elementary  schools,  in  training  schools,  or  other  public 
institutions. 

It  may  also  be  useful  to  parents  engaged  in  the  education  of 
their  own  children  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
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List  of  Books. 

books  published  by  societies  with  a view  to  the  education  ot  the 
poor  are  in  constant  use  in  private  families  of  the  very  highest 
social  position. 

They  are  so  used  because  no  other  books  are  found  to  be  so 
well  adapted  to  the  minds  and  habits  of  young  children  of  what- 
ever rank. 

The  present  List  has  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Examination  Committee,  and  with  the  advice 
of  experienced  teachers,  but  he  is  singly  responsible  for  the  List 
as  now  printed. 

T.  D.  Acland,  Junr.,  Secretary. 

Exeter,  March  14 th,  1857. 


***  The  Books  marked  S.  P.  0.  K.  are  published  bij  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge;  those  marked  N.  S.  by  the  National  Society  for  Education ; 
those  marked  R.  T.  S.  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society : the  ivhole  of  the  Books  on 
the  List  may  be  obtained  by  order  of  any  Bookseller. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

Nicholls’  Help  to  Reading  tlie  Bible.  12mo„  2s.  8 d.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Pinnock’s  Analysis  of  Scripture  History  (Old  Testament).  18mo.,  3s.  Gd.  Hall 
and  Son. 

Ditto  ditto  (New  Testament).  18mo.,  4s.  Hall  and  Son. 

Bible  Narrative,  by  Miss  Zornlin.  12mo.,  5s.  Parker  and  Son. 

Palestine,  and  other  Scripture  Geography.  18mo.,  \\d.  N.  S. 

Hughes’  Bible  Atlas.  12mo.,  Is.  Gd.  Longman. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews.  18mo.,  Is.  Gd.  R.  T.  S. 

Liturgy  and  Catechism. 

Nicholls’  Sunday  Exercises  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  12mo.,  2d. 
S.  P.  C.  K. 

Sinclair’s  Questions  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  12mo.,  4 d.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Scripture  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Catechism.  12mo.,  2d.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Questions  illustrating  the  Catechism,  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair  (containing  an 
excellent  Glossary).  12mo.,  4d.  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Church  History. 

Pinnock’s  Analysis  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  a.d.  325.  18mo.,  3s.  Gd.  Hall 
and  Son. 

Burton’s  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  Parker  and  Son. 

Pinnock’s  Analysis  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  with  prior  and  subsequent 
History  of  the  Church  of  England.  18mo.,  4s.  6d.  Hall  and  Son. 

Blunt’s  History  of  the  Reformation.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  Murray. 

Massingberd's  History  of  the  Reformation.  12mo.,  6s.  Parker  and  Son. 

English  Grammar. 

Explanatory  English  Grammar,  by  M‘Leod.  18mo.,  Is.  Longman. 

Elements  of  Grammar,  English,  by  Rev.  E.  Thring.  18mo.,  2s.  Macmillan. 

Manual  of  English  Grammar,  by  Rev.  J.  Hunter.  12mo„  Id.  N.  S. 

Latham’s  Grammar  for  Commercial  Schools.  Is.  Gd.  Walton  and  Maberly. 

English  Grammar,  by  Lennie  (much  used  in  private  schools,  but  not  recom- 
mended). 18mo.,  Is.  6d.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

Spelling  Book  superseded,  by  Sullivan.  18mo.,  Is.  4d.  Longman. 

Analysis  of  Sentences,  by  J.  D.  Morell.  12mo.,  2s.  Longman. 
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English  History. 

History  of  England  (last  edition).  12mo.,  Is.  id.  S.  P.  C.  K. 
England  and  its  People,  by  Emily  Taylor.  3s.  6 d.  Houlston. 

Kings  of  England.  Is.  Mozley. 

History  of  England,  by  Rev.  T.  Milner.  5s.  It.  T.  S. 

Gleig’s  School  and  College  Histoiy  of  England.  6s.  Parker  and  Sun. 


Geography. 

Hughes’  Manual  of  British  Geography.  Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  Longman. 

Hughes’  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political.  Fcap.  8vo. 
7s.  Gd.  Longman. 

Sullivan’s  Geography  Generalized.  2s.  Longman. 

Guyot  s Earth  and  Man.  Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  Parker  and  Son. 

Maps  illustrative  of  the  British  Empire,  by  Rev.  S.  Clark,  Principal  of  Battersea 
College.  Gd.  each.  N.  S. 


English  Literature. 

Reed’s  English  Literature  : Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Post  8vo.,  2s.  Shaw. 

Reed’s  English  History  illustrated  by  Shakspeare.  Post  8vo.,  2s.  Shaio. 
Spalding’s  History  of  English  Literature.  3s.  Gd.  Simpkin. 

Milton.  Is.  6 d.  Ingram. 

Shakspeare  (Stratford  edition).  Any  vol.  2s.  Hodgson. 

Cowper’s  Poetical  Works.  Is.  Gd.  Griffin  and  Co. 

Goldsmith’s  Poetical  Works.  2s.  Gd.  Knight  and  Son. 

Craik’s  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  3s.  Gd.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

Hooker’s  First  Book  (concerning  Laws  in  general).  12mo.,  Is.  6d.  Parker  and 
Son. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  12mo.,  2s.  Parker  and  Son. 

Latin : and  Ancient  History. 

Kennedy’s  Latin  Primer  (the  Accidence  and  Syntaxis  Minima).  12mo.,  2s. 
Longman. 

Kennedy's  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  12mo.,  3s.  6d.  Longman. 

Kennedy's  Vocabulary  (excellent  for  origin  of  Words  in  English).  12mo.,  3s. 
Longman. 

Walford’s  Shilling  Latin  Grammar  (founded  on  the  Charterhouse  Grammar). 
12mo.,  Is.  Longman. 

Jacobs’  Latin  Reader  (Prose),  for  Little  Boys.  12mo.,  3s.  Fellowes. 

Timing's  Construing  Book  (Verse),  for  Little  Boys.  18mo.,  2s.  6d.  Macmillan. 
Virgil,  with  Notes  (Chambers’  Educational  Corn-se).  2 vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Virgil  (Oxford  Classics)  : no  Notes.  2s.  6d.  J.  II.  and  J.  Parker. 

Csesar  (Eton).  2s.  Simpkin. 

Landmarks  of  Ancient  History.  12mo.,  2s.  6d.  Mozley. 

First  Steps  in  Classical  Geography,  by  Professor  Pillans.  12mo.,  Is.  6d.  Longman. 
The  Georgies  of  Virgil,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  King,  of  Cutcombe  (the  work  of  a 
practical  farmer  and  scholar).  12mo.,  4s.  Gd.  Hivington. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Colenso’s  Arithmetic.  12mo.,  4s.  Gd.  Longman. 

Colenso’s  Elementary  Arithmetic,  with  Questions.  18mo.,  2s.  3d.  Longman. 
Cornwell  and  Fitch's  Arithmetic.  12mo.,  4s.  Gd.  Simpkin. 

Tate's  Arithmetic.  12mo.,  Is.  6d.  Longman. 

Tate’s  Mathematics  for  Working  Men.  8vo.,  2s.  Longman. 

Tate's  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  12mo.,  3s.  6d.  Longman. 

Mensuration  (Irish  Board).  12mo.  6d. 

Lund’s  Course  of  Algebra.  Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  fid.  Longman. 
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Lund's  Geometry  as  an  Art.  Feap.  8vo.,  2s.  Longman. 

Lund’s  Geometry  as  a Science.  Feap.  8vo.,  Is.  6 d.  Longman. 

Potts’  Euclid  (First  Book).  12mo.  Gd.  N.  S. 

Potts’  Euclid  (First  three  Books).  Is.  6cZ.  N.  S. 

Cassell’s  Euclid.  Post  8vo.,  Is.  6 d.  Kent. 

Rudimentary  Navigation  (Weale’s  Series).  12mo.,  2s. 

Inman’s  Navigation.  8vo.,  6s.  Bivington. 

Heather  on  Mathematical  Instruments  (Weale’s  Series).  12mo.,  Is. 

Natural  Science. 

Tomlinson’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Is.  Weales  Series. 

Tate’s  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  12mo.,  2s.  Longman. 
Baker’s  Elements  of  Mechanism.  Is.  Weale’s  Series. 

Tate's  Elements  of  Mechanism.  12mo.,  3s.  6(Z.  Longman. 

Tate's  Popular  Astronomy  and  Use  of  the  Globes.  Is.  Gleig's  Series. 

Tate’s  Little  Philosopher.  18mo.,  3s.  Gd.  Longman. 

Lee's  Catechism  of  Natural  Pliilosophy.  2 Parts,  9 d.  each.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
Rudimentary  Chemistry,  by  Fownes,  with  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Tomlinson. 
12mo.,  Is.  Weales  Series. 

Wilson’s  Chemistry  (Chambers'  Educational  Course).  12mo.,  3s. 

Stockhardt’s  Experimental  Chemistry.  5s.  Bohn. 

Stockhardt’s  Agricultural  Chemistry.  5s.  Bohn. 

Physiology,  also  Natural  Philosophy  : see  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons  (Irish  Board), 
one  of  the  cheapest  books  in  existence.  500  pages  for  Sd. 

Chambers'  Rudiments  of  Animal  Physiology.  Is.  Gd. 

Chambers’  Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  Is.  Gd. 

Hcnslow’s  Physiological  Botany.  3s.  Gd.  Longman. 

The  Steam  Engine,  by  Lardner.  Is.  Weale’s  Series. 

Political  Economy  and  Trade. 

Book-keeping  (Irish  Board).  4jd- 

Lessons  on  tho  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life,  by  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  Dean  of  Here- 
ford. 12mo.,  2s.  Groombridge. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,  by  Archbishop  Whately.  Is.  Parker  and  Sons. 

The  Arts  and  Music. 

Burchett’s  Definitions  of  Geometry.  5cZ.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Burchett’s  Practical  Geometry.  8vo.,  5s.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Practical  Geometry  for  Schools  and  Workmen.  12mo.,  Is.  Gd.  Groombridge. 
Redgrave’s  Manual  of  Colour.  9 d.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Field  on  Colour.  2s.  Weale’s  Series. 

Rowbotkam’s  Guide  to  Sketching  and  Perspective.  Is.  Winsor  and  Newton. 
Chambers’  Drawing-Books.  First  and  Second  Series.  Is.  each. 

Dobson’s  Rudiments  of  the  Art  of  Building,  with  Illustrations.  Is.  Weales 
Series. 

Burn’s  Illustrated  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawing-Book.  2s.  Ward  and 
Lock. 

Hullali’s  Manual  of  Singing.  2s.  Gd.  Parker  and  Son. 

Hullah’s  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  3s.  Parker  and  Son. 

Spencer’s  Treatise  on  Music.  2s.  Weale’s  Series. 

Miscellaneous  (not  School  Books)  for  Teachers  and  older 

Students. 

Procter  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  Gd.  Macmillan 
Blunt’s  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries.  8vo. 
9s.  Gd.  Murray. 

Craik’s  English  of  Shakspeare,  illustrated  in  the  Tragedy  of  ‘ Julius  Caesar.' 
Feap.  8vo.,  7s.  Gd.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Forms  of  Application. 

Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  Gel.  Parker  and  Son. 

Trench’s  English  Past  and  Present.  Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  Parker  and  San. 

Annals  of  England.  3 vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  5s.  each.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 

Goodwin’s  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.,  15s.  Deighton. 

Herschel  s Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy  (Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia). 
Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  Gd.  Longman. 

Swainson’s  Discourse  on  Natural  History.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  Gd.  Longman. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  s Natural  Philosophy.  12s.  Gd.  Churchill. 

Fownes’  Manual  of  Chemistry.  12mo.,  12s.  Gd.  Churchill. 

Lardner  on  the  Steam  Engine.  Post  8vo.,  8s.  Gd.  Walton  and  Maberly. 
Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Fcap.  8vo.,  6s.  Gd.  Blackwood. 
Agricultural  Geology,  by  Whitley  of  Truro.  8vo.,  Is.  Gd.  Longman. 

Agassiz  and  Gould’s  Comparative  Physiology.  Post  8vo.,  5s.  Bohn. 

Milne  Edwards’  Manual  of  Zoology.  7s.  Gd.  Benshaw. 

Balfour's  Outlines  of  Botany.  12mo.,  7s.  Gd.  Black. 


8.  Form  of  Application  to  he  filled  up  by  Competitors. 

igjgr  This  Paper  must  be  returned,  properly  filled  up,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
197,  High  Street,  Exeter,  not  later  than  the  1st  May,  1857. 

1.  I_ was  born  on  the 

day  of  the  month  of in  the  year  18 

Competitors  in  the  senior  division  must  have  been  born  after  the  15th  of  June, 
1839.  Those  in  the  junior  division  must  have  been  born  after  the  15th  of  June, 
1842. 

2.  Write  opposite 

The  name  of  your  Parent  or  Guardian _ 

Besklence 

Post  Town  

3.  State  your  intended  employment  in  after  life  

4.  Name  the  places  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  you  have  been 
instructed  for  the  three  years  last  past.  If  you  have  left  school,  then  give  the 
names  of  your  Instructors  for  the  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  your 
leaving  school ; and  also  mention  the  employment  in  which  you  have  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom,  since  that  time. 


Name  of  Instructor. 

Place  of  Instruction. 

Time. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
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5.  Specify  the  branches  of  the  examination  in  which  you  intend  to  compete 

for  Prizes,  by  writing — . , 

YES,  opposite  those  subjects  in  which  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 

compete  for  a Prize.  _ ^ . 

NO,  opposite  to  those  in  which  you  do  not  intend  to  compete  loi  a i nze. 

If  you  doubt  about  any  subject,  write  neither  Yes  nor  No  opposite  it. 


A.  Religious  Knowledge* 

Elementary  Examination 
Higher  Examination  .. 

B.  Language  and  History. 

Elementary  Examination 
Higher,  English  ..  .. 

„ Latin  

„ French 

C.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 


In  this  Column 
write  Yes  or  No. 


In  this  Column  you 
may  specify  Subjects 
under  each  Head. 


Elementary  Examination 
Higher,  Section  1 ..  .. 

„ Section  2 .. 


D.  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

Elementary  or  general  Examination 
Special, 

Agriculture  

Trade  

Art 

Drawing  

Music 


* In  Department  A (Religious  Knowledge),  if  you  write  “ yes,”  it  will  be 
understood  that  you  intend  to  compete  for  the  prize  in  that  department.  If  you 
write  “ no,”  it  will  be  understood  that  your  parent  or  guardian  declines  the  reli- 
gious examination  on  your  behalf.  In  that  case  your  parent  or  guardian  should 
apply  without  delay,  by  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Harris  Roberts,  Assistant 
Secretary,  197,  High  Street,  Exeter,  for  a Form  which  he  will  have  to  fill  upj 
and  you  must  bring  this  Form  with  you  to  the  examination. 

If  you  write  neither  “yes”  nor  “no,”  it  will  be  understood  that  you  will  pass  the 
elementary  examination  (without  competing  for  a prize)  in  Department  A. 

N.B.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  paper  accompany- 
ing this  Form. 
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Forms  of  Application. 


Instructions  for  filling  up  Form  of  Application. 

Exeter,  1857. 

— — having  stated  his  wish  to 

become  a Candidate  for  the  Prizes  offered  to  boys  educated  in  the  West  of 
England,  is  requested  to  till  up  and  return  the  accompanying  paper. 

After  it  has  been  laid  before  the  Committee  he  will  be  informed  whether  he 
is  eligible  : if  he  is  eligible,  he  will  at  the  same  time  be  informed  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  examination,  and  be  supplied  with  a Form  of  Declaration  to 
be  signed  by  his  Parent  or  Guardian,  in  conformity  with  the  following  Eeso- 
lution  of  the  Committee  : — 

“Each  Candidate  when  he  presents  himself  for  examination  will  have  to 
produce  a declaration  from  his  Parent  or  Guardian  that  he  has  been  educated 
in  the  West  of  England  with  a view  to  employment  in  Agriculture,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  or  Commerce.” 

“All  Candidates  must  have  been  educated  in  the  West  of  England  for  at 
least  twelve  months.” 

“ All  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Writing  from  dictation,  in  the  four 
first  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  (if  time  permits)  in  reading  aloud,  before  they 
are  admitted  to  compete  for  any  of  the  prizes.” 

“ All  Candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Elementary  Examination  in 
Religious  Knowledge,  unless  their  Parents  or  Guardians  decline  such  examina- 
tion on  their  behalf.”  See  Note  at  bottom  of  paper  No.  18. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  should  also  be  directed  to  the  following 
papers  : — 

Notice  to  Competitors,  I. — No.  9. 

Notice  to  Competitors,  II. — No.  10. 

Notice  to  Competitors,  III. — No.  19. 

Any  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

T.  D.  Acland,  Secretary. 

H.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Examination 
Secretary. 


9.  Form  of  Letter  to  be  filed  up  by  Parents  or  Guardians 
declining  the  Examination  in  Religious  Knowledge. 

Letter  from  Parent  or  Guardian. 

T * of  the  Candidate 

hereby  decline  on  his  behalf  Examination  in  Department  A,  and  subjoin  a 

Certificate  from on  whose  judgment  in  such 

matters  I place  confidence. 


* Parent  or  Guardian. 


Forms  of  Application. 
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Certificate  of  Minister  of  Religion. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined — _at  the 

request  of  his  * and  find  him  competently  informed  on  all 

points  of  religious  knowledge  on  which  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  examine 
him. 


Hulk  5. — No  boy  will  be  excluded  from  competing  for  any  of  the  Frizes  on 
the  ground  of  the  religious  opinions  of  his  parents ; but  every  Competitor  for 
any  Prize  will  be  required  to  show  that  he  is  not  wholly  ignorant  on  this  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  either  by  answering  a reasonable  number  of  the  ques- 
tions proposed  for  the  Prizes  in  Religious  Knowledge,  or  by  producing  a 
Certificate  from  some  Minister  of  Religion  in  whom  his  parents  or  guardians 
place  confidence,  together  with  a letter  from  them  declining  the  examination 
in  Department  A. 


* Parent  or  Guardian. 
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Occupations  of  the  Candidates. 


10.  Intended  Occupations  of  the  Candidates. 

The  Candidates  state  that  they  are  being  educated  with  a view  to 
the  following  Occupations  in  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  or 
Commerce : — 


Agriculture  ..  

Surveyor  

Colt-breaker  

Engineer  

Manufacturer 

Commerce  generally  

Trade  generally 

Clay-merchant 

Druggist 

Draper  ..  ..  

Printer  and  stationer,  Reporter 

Carpenter 

The  sea 

Teacher  

Auctioneer  

Accountant  

Clerks  

Servant  

Not  named  

Uncertain  


Senior. 

Junior. 

Total. 

5 

4 

9 

1 

2 

3 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

• • 

1 

1 

5 

31 

36 

3 

1 

4 

1 

. • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

6 

7 

3 

4 

7 

. • 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

.. 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

8 

13 

21 

37 

83 

120 

Note. — In  a few  cases,  but  very  few,  candidates  unable  to  declare  that  they 
are  being  educated  for  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  or  Commerce,  have 
been  admitted  on  the  ground  that  their  parents  are  in  one  of  those  occupations  ; 
or  that  they  have  themselves  been  educated  in  a Commercial  School,  as  that 
term  is  commonly  understood. 


In  reference  to  the  next  document  it  should  be  understood  that  the  subjects 
specially  named  by  some  candidates  are  not  named  by  others  because  they  are 
included  in  tire  general  terms  of  the  examination  : the  mention  of  one  subject 
may  probably  bear  the  construction  that  the  other  subjects  are  omitted. 


Subjects  of  Examination. 
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11.  Subjects  of  Examination  selected  by  the  Candidates. 


The  Candidates  offer  to  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 


DEPARTMENT  A. — Religious  Knowledge. 

Elementary  Examination  

Higher  Examination 

Church  History  

History  of  Reformation 


DEPARTMENT  B. — Language  and  History. 

Elementary  Examination  

Higher  Examination  (English)  

» » (French)  

)»  >>  (Latin)  ..  ••  ••  ••  . 

Subjects  specially  named  by  the  Candidates : — 

Shakspeare’s  Julius  Csesar 

Milton  

Goldsmith  

Cowper’s  Task  

Ca;sar  de  Bello  Gallico 

Virgil — Georgies 

„ iEneid  I.  and  II.  

Horace,  1st  and  3rd  Books 

DEPARTMENT  C. — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Elementary  Examination 

Higher  Examination  (Sect.  I.)  

„ „ (Sect.  II.)  

Subjects  specially  named  by  the  Candidates : — 

Interest  and  Annuities 

Algebra  

Euclid  

Mechanics , 

Trigonometry 

Popular  Astronomy  

Logarithms  

Mensuration  and  Surveying 

Navigation  

DEPARTMENT  D. — Practical  Science  and  Art. 

Elementary  or  General  Examination  

Special  subjects  named  by  the  Candidates : — 

Agriculture  

Trade  

Physical  Geography  

Commercial  and  Agricultural  Geography  . . 

Principles  of  Trade 

Book-keeping 

Steam-engine 

Drawing 

Music  


Junior. 

Senior. 

Total. 

73 

30 

103 

22 

13 

35 

, , 

6 

6 

•• 

2 

2 

4 

65 

35 

100 

27 

13 

40 

11 

11 

22 

33 

10 

43 

1 

6 

7 

7 

2 

9 

5 

2 

7 

. . 

1 

1 

21 

4 

25 

2 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

• * 

1 

1 

69 

35 

104 

13 

12 

25 

5 

5 

10 

1 

4 

5 

8 

8 

16 

4 

6 

10 

• • 

1 

1 

. • 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

* * 

1 

8 

10 

18 

3 

1 

4 

6 

5 

11 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

6 

3 

9 

• . 

1 

1 

24 

8 

32 

4 

5 

9 
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Names  of  Schoolmasters. 


12.  Names  of  Schoolmasters  and  others , in  the  Western  Counties , 
who  have  promoted  the  Examinations  by  sending  Candidates  or 
otlierivise. 


Extracted  from  an  Article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 

Society. 


I CANNOT  close  these  remarks  without  expressing  my  thanks  to 
several  gentlemen  engaged  in  various  departments  of  education 
in  the  West  of  England,  for  the  frank  and  hearty  support  which 
they  have  given  to  the  West  of  England  Examinations. 

My  personal  acknowledgments  for  much  valuable  information 
are  especially  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  of  Exmouth ; the 
Rev.  H.  Newport,  Head-master  of  the  Exeter  Grammar-school  ; 
the  Rev.  John  Hellins,  one  of  his  assistant-masters  ; the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Hughes,  Head-master  of  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton  ; the 
Rev.  William  David,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Exeter  ; 
the  Rev.  S.  Stead,  of  Probus  School  ; the  Rev.  J.  Mason  Cox, 
Grammar-School,  Taunton  ; the  Rev.  H.  M.  Crowther,  Grammar- 
School,  Kingsbridge ; Mr.  Templeton,  M.A.,  St.  David’s  Hill, 
Exeter;  Mr.  Sibly,  B.A.,  Master  of  the  Wesleyan  College, 
Taunton  ; and  Mr.  Corner,  of  Wellington. 

It  is  also  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  refer  to  communications  of 
a friendly  character  from  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  tuition  in 
Devonshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  many  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  those  who  read  them  with  the  conviction  that  in  the 
West  of  England  may  be  found  a considerable  number  of  manly- 
minded  men  who  despise  imposture  of  all  kinds,  who  are  doing 
honest  work,  and  shrink  from  no  test,  but  rather  desire  a searching 
examination  in  order  that  it  may  appear  who  are  the  real  Edu- 
cators ; men  who,  if  there  be  defects  in  the  methods  adopted  by 
themselves,  wish  to  know  the  fact,  that  they  may  remedy  those 
defects.  Such  men  have  nothing  to  fear  ; the  demand  for  good 
education  is  on  the  increase,  and  parents  are  as  anxious  as  they 
are  themselves  that  the  public  should  know  where  to  find  it. 

The  following  gentlemen,  besides  those  already  named,  have 
signified  in  general  terms  the  interest  they  take  in  the  plans  pro- 
posed, and  their  readiness  to  encourage  Candidates  to  come 
forward  and  compete  for  the  prizes  : — 


Rev.  J.  Barter 
Rev.  S.  Childs  Clarke 
Rev.  Robert  Duckworth 
Rev.  M.  Gueritz 
Rev.  J.  F.  Mackarness 
Rev.  W.  H.  Smythe 
Rev.  E.  Spencer 
Rev.  Henry  Thompson 


11,  George-place,  Plymouth. 

Grammar  School,  Launceston. 

Mathem.  Master,  Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton. 
Yealmpton. 

Rectory,  Honiton. 

Church-hill  House,  Teignmouth. 

Grammar  School,  Tavistock. 

Vicarage,  Chard. 
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Memorial  from  Exeter  Committee. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith,  B.A.  ..  Proprietary  School,  Taunton. 


Mr.  J.  It.  Chave  Sampford  Peverell. 

Mr.  Cox Axminster. 

Mr.  James  Dalton Wesleyan  Master,  Barnstaple. 

Mr.  Dennis  Croyle  House,  Cullompton. 

Mr.  Dommett Ilele’s  School,  Exeter. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Drake  Ledrach  House,  St.  Austell. 

Mr.  Fewings St.  Sidwell’s  School,  Exeter. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Foweraker  ..  ..  Cathedral-close  School,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Harris  Jolin-street  Academy,  Devonport. 

Mr.  J.  Jackman  Moreton  Hampstead. 

Mr.  John  Jones  Torr  House  Academy,  Dunstcr. 

Mr.  Lanchenick  Free  Grammar  School,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Mr.  N.  Menneer  St.  Marychurch,  Torquay. 

Mr.  Nicholls Barton-terrace,  Dawlish. 

Mr.  Silas- Oke  ..  ..  ..  ..  Illogan,  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Paige  Montvidere  Plouse,  Torr,  Torquay. 

Mr.  Pridham Tcignbridge  House,  Shaldon. 

Mr.  William  Reed Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Dr.  Ridgway Marlborough  House  School,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Reynard Morchard  Bishop. 

Mr.  Taylor  5,  St.  Michael’s-terrace,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor Sidmouth. 

Mr.  Francis  Young St.  Edmund’s  School,  Kingsbridge. 


13.  Memorial  prepared  by  the  Examination  Committee  of  the 
West  of  England  Prize  Scheme , and  approved  by  the  General 
Committee. 

Exeter,  May  19,  1857. 

We  have  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  subject  of  Middle- 
Class  Education  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  that  the  Council  of  one  of  those  learned  bodies  has 
appointed  a Committee,  with  a view  to  receive  communications  from 
persons  interested  in  that  most  important  subject. 

Understanding  that  an  early  expression  of  opinion  is  deemed  desirable, 
we  beg  leave  to  represent  our  conviction — 

1st.  That  some  recognised  standard  and  impartial  test  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  schools  would  be  acceptable  to  parents  in  the  middle 
classes,  as  affording  a definite  aim  and  a stimulus  to  the  exertions  of 
their  sons,  and  an  encouragement  to  competent  teachers. 

2nd.  That  if  the  Universities  were  disposed  to  promote  the  above- 
named  objects  by  undertaking  to  conduct  examinations  wdth  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  men  of  business  and  to  the  independence  of 
existing  establishments  for  education,  and,  further,  by  giving  some  mark 
of  distinction  to  successful  candidates,  such  assistance  would  be  highly 
appreciated ; and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  a local 
examination  would  be  gladly  undertaken  in  this  district. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  General  Committee, 

W.  Buckingham, 

Mayor  of  Exeter,  Chairman. 
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14.— LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 

TO  THE 

PRIZES  FOR  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 


Name. 

Residence. 

Donations. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Addington,  Hon.  W.  W.  .. 

Up-Ottery 

5 

0 

0 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Killerton 

20 

0 

0 

Acland,  Sir  P.  Palmer,  Bart. 

Fairfield 

20 

0 

0 

Acland,  T.  D.,  Esq 

Sprydoncote  . . 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Buckingham,  W.,  Esq. 

Mayor  of  Exeter 

5 

0 

0 

Bull,  Rev.  Canon 

Exeter  

5 

0 

0 

Barnes,  Ralph,  Esq 

Exeter  

5 

0 

0 

Barnes,  S.,  Esq 

Exeter  

5 

0 

0 

Belfield,  J.,  Esq 

Paignton 

3 

0 

0 

Braginton,  G.,  Esq 

Torrington 

. , 

1 

0 

0 

Badcock,  R.  G.,  Esq 

The  Bank,  Taunton 

• • 

1 

1 

0 

Courtenay,  Lord 

Powderham  Castle  .. 

.. 

3 

3 

0 

Carew,  J.,  Esq.  : 

Exeter  

10 

0 

0 

b Colson,  Mr 

Exeter  

2 

2 

0 

Coleridge,  Francis  J.,  Esq. 

Ottery  St.  Mary 

• . 

1 

1 

0 

aCotteriil,  J.  H.,  Esq 

Bath 

• . 

1 

1 

0 

Combe,  R.  T.,  Esq 

Earnshill 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

Churchill,  H.,  Esq 

Morcliard  Bishop  .. 

•• 

2 

0 

0 

Drewe,  E.  S.,  Esq 

The  Grange 

Durant,  R.,  Esq 

Sharpham 

10 

10 

0 

Dean  of  Exeter,  The  Very  Rev. 

Exeter  

3 

0 

0 

Davy,  D.  B.,  Esq 

Topsham 

5 

0 

0 

aDymond,  R.,  Esq 

Exeter  

5 

5 

0 

oDawson,  W.,  Esq 

Exeter  

.. 

1 

1 

0 

frDinham,  Mr.  J 

Exeter  

10 

0 

0 

aDrew,  Mr.  J.,  jun 

Powderham 

2 

2 

0 

Dennis,  Mr.  

Academy,  Kentisbeare 

1 

1 

0 

iEllis,  Brothers,  Messrs. 

Exeter  

1 

1 

0 

Fortescue,  Hon.  G.  M. 

Boconnoc 

5 

0 

0 

Froude,  W.,  Esq 

Dartington 

2 

2 

0 

aFarrant,  Mr.  M 

Collumpton 

• * 

1 

1 

0 

a.  Land  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  and  Yeomen. 

b.  Manufacturers  and  Tradesmen  in  Exeter. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Donations. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Gard,  K.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Exeter  

10 

10 

0 

Gordon,  C.,  jun.,  Esq. 

Gittisliam 

• . 

1 

0 

0 

aGould,  Mr.  Joseph 

Newhall 

• • 

1 

1 

0 

Gray,  Jonathan,  Esq 

London  

2 

2 

0 

Goodwin,  Mr.  J 

Gazette  Office,  Exeter 

•• 

1 

1 

0 

Hood,  Sir  Alex.  Acland,  Bart. 

St.  Audries 

10 

0 

0 

Haringtou,  Rev.  Chancellor 

Exeter  

5 

5 

0 

Hobhouse,  H.,  Esq 

Hadspen,  Castle  Cary 

Hughes,  Rev.  H.  A 

Clannaborough 

1 

1 

0 

« Hussey,  Mr 

Waybrook 

•• 

1 

1 

0 

Ivennaway,  Sir  J.,  Bart.  .. 

Escot  

10 

10 

0 

Kekewich,  S.  T.,  Esq. 

Peamore 

5 

0 

0 

King,  Rev.  J.  M 

Cutcombe 

Milford  and  Co.,  Messrs.  . . 

City  Bank,  Exeter  .. 

2 

2 

0 

Miles,  W.,  Esq 

Exeter  

20 

0 

0 

Miller,  Dr 

Exeter  

5 

0 

0 

aMay,  Mr.  R 

Rewe  

• , 

1 

1 

0 

fcMartyn,  Mr.  R 

Broadclyst 

2 

2 

0 

b Moore,  Mr 

Exeter  

•• 

1 

1 

0 

Northcote,  Sir  S.  H.,  Bart. 

Pynes  

10 

10 

0 

Newman,  T.,  Esq 

Mamhead 

10 

10 

0 

Patteson,  Sir  J 

Feniton  Court . . 

5 

0 

0 

Penrose,  Rev.  J 

Exmouth 

1 

1 

0 

b Pasmore,  Mr.  J 

Exeter  

2 

2 

0 

aQuartly,  Mr.  James  .. 

Mol  land 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

b Roberts,  Mr.  W. 

Exeter  

•• 

1 

1 

0 

Sillifant,  J.,  Esq 

Coombe 

10 

10 

0 

Stevens,  Y enerableArchdeacon 

Otterton 

10 

0 

0 

SSavery,  Mr.  J 

Silverton 

2 

2 

0 

Sanders,  F.,  Esq 

Exeter  

1 

1 

0 

Spencer,  Rev.  E. 

Tavistock  Grammar 

1 

1 

0 

School 

Troyte,  A.  H.  D.,  Esq. 

Huntsham  Court  . . 

10 

0 

0 

Tripp,  Rev.  C.,  D.D 

Silverton 

2 

2 

0 

b Thomas,  Mr.  J.  L 

Exeter  

1 

1 

0 

Templeton,  Mr 

Academy,  Exeter  . . 

2 

2 

0 

Tate,  Rev.  Alexander.. 

King’s-Brompton  . . 

1 

0 

0 

Were,  Joseph,  Esq 

Broadclyst 

5 

0 

0 

aWippell,  Mr.  J 

Exminster 

2 

2 

0 

aWippell,  Mr.  W 

Rewe  

2 

2 

0 

JWippell,  Mr.  G. 

Exeter  

1 

1 

0 

aWiddicombe,  Mr.  J 

Ugborough 

•• 

1 

0 

0 

E 
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